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The Holy Spirit and the 
Christian Life 


By LORENZ WUNDERLICH 


HE ministry of the Holy Spirit tends to be a neglected min- 

istry, neglected by us in our lives with their problems and 

tensions as well as with their privileges and opportunities. 
With some this neglect may be due to a lack of knowledge about 
the vigor of the theology of the Holy Spirit as it is revealed in Scrip- 
ture. With others it may rest in the lack of understanding of the 
rich fullness of the eternal purpose of the Holy Spirit in their lives. 
With still others it may be accounted for by the mistaken assump- 
tion that the ministry of the Spirit is more remote and therefore 
less practical than many other divine truths. God as Father and 
Jesus Christ as Savior —these are accepted as divine revelation 
which reflects and meets the most desperate needs of man. But 
the ministry of the Spirit is frequently associated only with church 
councils and creedal formulations, with theological textbooks and 
classroom lectures. Therefore it is not at all surprising that the 
theological literature centering in the Person and the work of the 
Holy Spirit bulks much less than that which clusters around other 
areas of divine truth. 


1 More than fifty years ago Karl von Lechler called attention to this “almost 
inexplicable gap in Christian knowledge.” Die biblische Lehre vom Heiligen 
Geist (Giitersloh: Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 1899), Vorwort, S. vi. 

Scarcely a year ago Robert Cushman commented on the same neglect of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit in nineteenth- and early twentieth-century theology. 
He attributes it to three factors: (1) the rise of the scientific world with its 
challenge to the sovereignty of God; (2) the vitiating influence of Pelagianism 
upon Christianity with its stress upon man’s moral achievement; (3) the ten- 
dency of Schleiermacher and his followers to substitute man’s religious expe- 
rience for the ministry of the Spirit. (‘Karl Barth on the Holy Spirit,” Religion 
in Life, Autumn 1955.) 
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But the ministry of the Spirit is a pulsating and powerful min- 
istry. He is the Spirit of the Father and of the Son, no less. He is 
the “Lord and Giver of Life, Who proceedeth from the Father and 
the Son, Who with the Father and the Son together is worshiped 
and glorified.” He associates Himself with the Father and the Son 
in the great acts of God in behalf of mankind, creation, redemp- 
tion, sanctification (opera ad extra).” In these divine acts the “Trin- 
ity in Unity” is magnified, but in them each Person of the Trinity 
also assumes a dominant role.’ Creative activities and functions are 
assigned to the Son and the Spirit (Col. 1:16; Ps. 104:30), but 
both in Scripture (Mal. 2:10; 1 Cor. 8:6) and in two of the 
Ecumenical Creeds a major role in Creation is attributed to the 
Father. Again, the Father’s love and the Spirit's mediation make 
the redemption a personal reality in our lives, but the act of redemp- 
tion itself (incarnation, suffering, death, resurrection) was accom- 
plished chiefly by Christ Jesus. Likewise, the Father and the Son 
are closely linked with regeneration and sanctification. At times 
Scripture even attributes our regeneration to them (James 1:17, 18; 
2 Cor.5:17), but it is the Holy Ghost “who has called me by the 
Gospel, enlightened me with His gifts, sanctified and kept me in 
the true faith.” 


Moreover, the ministry of the Holy Spirit— proceeding from 
the Father and the Son and mediating to man the redemption estab- 
lished through the Lord Jesus — like other truths of divine revela- 
tion, is of the utmost practical importance. The Spirit of God 
associates Himself with every sanctified act of the child of God. 
Through Him we are called to be fellow citizens with the saints 


2 Dogmaticians assign this term to divine acts in which the three Persons 
of the Godhead concur or co-operate. 

3 J. Ritchie Smith, while reminding that the province of the Persons of the 
Trinity cannot be absolutely defined, “‘as though each of them possesses attributes 
or exercises functions in which the other Persons have no part,” suggests: “The 
Father is God above us, the Son is God with us, the Spirit is God within us.” 
The Holy Spirit in the Gospels (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926), 
p- 331. 

Similarly René Pache finds three dispensations of God: that of the Father 
in the Old Testament exhibited in a God for us relationship; that of the Son 
in the Gospels who became God with us; that of the Holy Spirit after Pente- 
cost as God in us. He adds the reminder that such concepts are useful as long 
as they do not detract from the “Unity in Trinity.” (Chicago: Moody Press, 
1954), p. 55. 
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and of the household of God. Through Him we learn the manifold 
aspects of Christian life and of acceptable service to God. Through 
Him the hope for salvation is founded on the grace of God rather 
than upon the merit life or upon an inner emotional experience. 
Through Him we become “epistles of Christ written not with ink, 
but with the Spirit of the living God.” He it is who transforms 
Christian theory into Christian living. And so a religion of mere 
letter and form can be translated into one of life and power only 
through the ministry of the Holy Spirit. Such was the promise to 
His disciples immediately prior to His ascension. Such was the ful- 
fillment on and after Pentecost when the apostles were filled with 
the Holy Ghost. Such was also the experience of those among 
whom this Spirit-filled apostolate carried forward its ministry (Acts 
8:18f.; 10:44; 13:52). 

The purpose of this study, then, is to investigate briefly these 
aspects of the work of the Holy Spirit: regeneration, indwelling, 
sanctification. 

THE REGENERATING SPIRIT 


The word xadtyyevecia (reproduction, renovation, renewal, new 
birth, regeneration) occurs twice in the New Testament (Matt. 
19:28; Titus 3:5). The evangelist brings it to us from the announce- 
ment of the Lord Jesus with regard to the glorious renewal in 
heaven and earth which is to accompany His return as our gracious 
Judge. The apostle associates the term with the moral renovation 
which is effected by the Holy Spirit through Baptism. St. Paul re- 
gards regeneration solely as an act of God’s grace whereby He “hath 
delivered us from the power of darkness and hath translated us in 
the kingdom of His dear Son (Col. 1:13).” Regeneration is vari- 
ously described in the Word of God. In a restricted sense conver- 
sion, new birth, vivification, and illumination are synonyms of 
regeneration. Conversion is both illustrated and defined in the 
action of the Gentiles in Antioch who turned to the Lord by faith 
in Christ Jesus through the preaching of the Word (Acts 11: 
20,21). New birth is also equated with regeneration in the Scrip- 
tures. Jesus indicates the necessity of such a new birth in His in- 
struction of Nicodemus. Just as in biological processes a child 
becomes a member of the human family through its birth from 
human parents, so in spiritual processes it is necessary to be born 
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again or anew of God in order to attain membership in the family 
of God (John 3:3,5,6). This spiritual birth is achieved through 
the faith that Jesus is the Christ (1 John 5:1). Again, regenera- 
tion is described as the change in the condition of the sinner from 
one of spiritual death to one of spiritual life. God gave life in 
Christ to the Ephesians who once were dead in sins and uncircum- 
cision of the flesh (2:4,5). The Colossians attained to that same 
spiritual life through the power of God (2:12,13). Furthermore, 
St. Peter states of the regenerated that they have been transferred 
by God from spiritual darkness to His marvelous light (I, 2:9). 
By divine commission St. Paul is to open the eyes of the Gentiles 
and “to turn them from darkness to light, from the power of Satan 
unto God, that they receive forgiveness of sins and inheritance 
among them which are sanctified by faith” (Acts 26:18). In com- 
paring the former spiritual condition of the Ephesian Christians 
with their present one the apostle declares: “Once ye were dark- 
ness, but now ye are light in the Lord” (5:8, RSV). It is, then, 
a truth of Scripture that by the divine miracle of regeneration the 
soul is converted, born anew, revivified, illuminated. 


This regeneration is an act of God's grace and not one of man’s 
effort. This is repeatedly affirmed in the Word of God. It is God’s 
love and mercy which accomplished our spiritual resurrection (Eph. 
2:5). Of those who received the eternal Logos in faith and thus 
were raised to sonship with God, of them the apostle John declares 
that they were “born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God” (John 1:13). At the very top of 
the list of good and perfect gifts which must all be attributed to 
the Father of lights, St. James places our birth through Him by the 
Word of truth (1:18). Possession of the Son by man is equated 
with eternal life, and this possession on our part is solely the gift 
of the Father (1 John 5:12). 


That regeneration is an act of God is also implied by comparison 
of the regenerated state with a resurrection and with a new crea- 
tion. The regenerated are those who are “alive from the dead” 
(Rom. 6:13), whom God “hath quickened together with Christ” 
(Eph. 2:5). They are God’s “workmanship created in Christ Jesus” 
(Eph. 2:10). The new man is “created in righteousness and true 
holiness” (Eph. 4:24), and anyone who is “in Christ is a new crea- 
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ture” (2 Cor.5:17). The change which has taken place is so com- 
plete and so decisive that the regenerated man is nothing less than 
a new creation with new desires, new abilities, and new activities. 
Such regeneration through the love of the Father and the vicari- 
ous atonement of the Son is ascribed to the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. The new birth through the Spirit is made a spiritual and 
a logical sine qua non by the Son of God Himself (John 3:5,6). 
It is a spiritual necessity because God has made it so: “except a man 
be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of 
God.” It is a logical necessity because “that which is born of the 
flesh is flesh.” In the presence of increasing apostasy among His 
followers, the Savior attributes the miracle of spiritual life to the 
Spirit (John 6:63). It is the Spirit who transforms the carnal mind 
to such an extent that it will not regard divine truths as a “hard 
saying.” It is the Spirit of the living God who gives life to St. Paul 
as a minister of the new covenant and to those who are entrusted 
to his Gospel ministry (2 Cor. 3:6). Christian virtues, such as love, 
gentleness, and meekness, are to find their motivation in the truth 
that God has saved us, not through our righteous deeds but “accord- 
ing to His mercy by the washing of regeneration and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost, which He shed on us abundantly through Jesus 
Christ, our Savior” (Titus 3:5,6). The word avaxaivwots is one 
which is characteristic with St. Paul. It implies not only new 
strength and vigor but a complete change for the better, a life 
which is opposed to the former corrupt condition.* This is both 
the mission and the accomplishment of God the Holy Spirit. 


THE INDWELLING SPIRIT 


The Spirit of God, who has effected the regeneration of the sin- 
ner, does not leave him to his own devices, does not cast him upon 
the impotent resources of sinful self. That would be eternally fatal 
to man. On the contrary, the Holy Spirit takes full possession of 
the Christian. He makes him His residence, His tabernacle, His 
temple. He dwells in him. 

Such indwelling by God in the regenerated is attributed also 
to the Father. St. John points to the keeping of God’s command- 


4 J. A. Thayer, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament (New York: 
American Book Company, 1889), p. 38. 
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ments —in this case a specific reference to faith in Jesus Christ 
and to love toward one another — as evidence for the Father’s in- 
dwelling in the Christian (1 John 3:24). St.Paul emphatically 
reminds the Corinthian Christians that both individually and col- 
lectively they are the temple of God (1 Cor.3:16). One of the 
strongest apostolic appeals for the disavowal of idolatry and for the 
cultivation of spiritual purity rests upon this truth: “Ye are the 
temple of the living God” (2 Cor.6:16). Similarly, the saints at 
Ephesus are instructed that they, as fellow citizens with the saints 
and of the household of God, are built into this holy temple for 
a dwelling place of God (Eph. 2:22). 


Together with the Father, the Son also makes the Christian His 
dwelling place. The chief reason for glorying in their spiritual 
wealth on the part of the Colossians is succinctly epitomized as 
“Christ in you” (Col. 1:27). It is the apostle’s prayer for the 
Ephesians that Christ may dwell in their hearts through faith 
(3:16, 17). So closely is the life of St.Paul identified with his 
crucified Lord that he can refer to himself as one in whom Christ 
lives (Gal.2:20). Moreover, this indwelling by the Father and 
the Son in the believer is precisely what the Savior had promised 
to His disciple Jude: “If a man love Me, he will keep My words, 
and My Father will love him, and We will come unto him and make 
Our abode with him” (John 14:23). Thus the specific “I in you” 
relationship between Christ and His apostles becomes the “I in 
him” relationship with every Christian. The “I in you” of the 
Bread of Life is also the “I in them” of the eternal High Priest 
(John 14:20; 17:26). 

It is, however, particularly the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
which comes to repeated and emphatic prominence in the Scrip- 
tures. The anxiety of the apostles at the impending withdrawal 
of the visible presence of their Lord is to be allayed by a threefold 
divine promise: The Paraclete is to come to them; He is to be with 
them forever; He is to dwell in them (John 14:17). But such in- 
dwelling of the Spirit of God was not to be the comfort of the 
Twelve alone; it is experienced by every child of God. This truth 
is implied in certain types or symbols of the Holy Spirit; it is in- 
herent in relationships existing between Him and the Christian; it 
is elaborated upon in numerous Bible passages. 
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Water is the first symbol of the indwelling Spirit. In His instruc- 
tion of the Samaritan woman, Jesus designates the water of life 
which He dispenses as a well of water springing up into eternal 
life. During His preaching in the temple this spiritual water is 
equated with the faith of the believer. But he who partakes of this 
water, he who believes in Christ Jesus as his personal Savior, is 
used by God to bestow similar blessings upon others. This is made 
possible by the Spirit, “which they that believe on Him should re- 
ceive” (John 7:37-39). 

Another symbol for the indwelling Spirit is that of the seal 
(% opeayis). A seal indicates authority, security, authentication. 
Among the Jews the seal was used to attest contractual agreements 
(Jer. 32:9, 10) as well as to proclaim authority and to insure in- 
violability (Matt.27:66). But the seal was also affixed to denote 
possession and ownership. The servants of God are sealed with the 
seal of God (Rev. 7:3f.). In the life of the Christian who believes 
and trusts in Christ through the Word of Truth, this sealing is 
effected by “that Holy Spirit of promise” (Eph. 1:13). Therefore 
the appeal is made to the Ephesians that they are not to grieve the 
Spirit of God, in whom they are sealed unto the day of redemption 
(4:30); they are not to break that seal. This sealing by God 
through the Spirit is to be a personal proof to the Christians at 
Corinth that both St. Paul and they were established in Christ. 


A third symbol related to the concept of indwelling is that of 
the earnest money (6 degafhwv). In business transactions this ear- 
nest money was the down payment, which was regarded as a pledge 
that the balance due would be paid. In the spiritual realm the Holy 
Spirit is designated as the Guarantee of our eternal inheritance until 
we actually gain full possession of it (Eph. 1:13,14), as God's 
pledge for our immortality (2 Cor.5:5). Moreover, He who estab- 
lishes us in Christ, anoints and seals us, also gives us this degapwv 
of the Spirit in our hearts (2 Cor. 1:22). 


The indwelling of the Spirit of God is also inherent in certain 
relationships which exist between Him and the Christian. In the 


5 Image, or likeness, is the meaning which George Smeaton suggests. “There 
are two purposes for which men use a seal, to secure a property from hazard, 
and to impress the owner’s image on it.” The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1889), p. 234. 
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Trinitarian benediction the apostle bespeaks for us the xowovia of 
the Holy Spirit. Both St. Paul and St. John emphasize the bestowal 
of the Spirit by God upon man as well as the reception of the Holy 
Spirit by man from God. This suggests the indwelling. Moreover, 
Christians are said to be filled with the Spirit. Thus special com- 
missions were assigned by God to man, and special tasks were 
accomplished by man through the Spirit who possessed them. 
Moses, Bezaleel, Gideon, Samson, and other saints of the Old 
Covenant were thus Spirit-filled for their God-given duties. The 
prophet Ezekiel expressly declared: “The Spirit entered into me 
when He spake unto me and set me upon my feet” (2:2). David 
pleaded: “Take not Thy Holy Spirit from me” (Ps.51:11). Filled 
by the Spirit, Zacharias uttered the Benedictus; filled by the same 
Spirit, Stephen remained steadfast and unmovable in the hour of 
death. The prophets and apostles as teachers and leaders of the 
church were full of the Holy Ghost (Acts 2 and 4; 1 Cor. 2:12, 13; 
1 Peter 1:10-12). However, also the individual Christian was Spirit- 
possessed. The disciples of Pisidia, to whom the Gospel only re- 
cently had been proclaimed, are characterized as being filled with 
joy and with the Holy Ghost (Acts 13:52). The Christians of 
Ephesus are exhorted to shun indolence, folly, and drunkenness and 
to be filled with the Spirit, through whom they are to grow in piety, 
gratitude, and joy (5:18). 

This indwelling of the Spirit in the regenerate is also repeatedly 
affirmed in the New Testament, chiefly in the letters of St. Paul, 
but also in those of St. Peter and St. John. Not only the gifts of 
the Spirit are imparted to the believer but also the Spirit Himself. 
Without this indwelling Spirit it is impossible to please God, for 
the carnal mind is enmity against God. In fact, without this in- 
dwelling of the Spirit, man is removed from God, he cannot be 
counted among God’s own (Rom. 8:8,9). Again, by His residence 
in the body of the Christian the Spirit of God has transformed it 
into a temple of God. This temple is set apart for God’s honor, 
worship, and glory, but it is also the area in which the Holy Spirit 
activates and strengthens to a nobler life and a nobler service (1 Cor. 
3:16,17). Such an exalted position for our bodies as temples of 
the Spirit is to be the highest motivation for an unending struggle 
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against the fleshly sins, which so easily beset us. Neither use nor 
disposition of property lies within the jurisdiction of him who holds 
no title to that property. We are not our own; we are the property 
of God the Holy Spirit. What is more, the enormity of the pur- 
chase price demands an adequate return. Therefore we are to glorify 
God in our body and in our spirit, which are God’s (1 Cor. 6:19, 20). 
Even as the love of the Father and the atonement by the Son have 
unending value, so also the indwelling of the Spirit is to be a per- 
manent one. The words of the Dutch theologian are strongly rem- 
iniscent of the vigorous language of Martin Luther: “For the Holy 
Spirit does not dwell in our hearts as we dwell in our house, inde- 
pendent of it, walking through it, shortly to leave it; but He so 
inheres in and cleaves to us that, though we were thrown into the 
hottest crucible, He and we could not be separated. The fiercest fire 
could not dissolve the union.”° It is this indwelling Spirit who 
seeks to determine our whole attitude toward God and man. We 
are emancipated from the bondage of the Law and of the flesh, we 
have become the children of grace, and we have been adopted into 
the family of God. As such we learn through the indwelling Spirit 
to demonstrate our confidence in this filial relationship through our 
petitions to the Father. The Spirit’s “Abba, Father” truly becomes 
our “Abba, Father.” Not only does the indwelling Spirit incite us 
to prayer and intercession but He also joins Himself to these peti- 
tions (Rom. 8:15; Gal. 4:6). The Spirit dwelling in us also sup- 
plies us with the divine strength required for retaining the good 
thing which has been committed to us (2 Tim. 1:14). He estab- 
lishes us in the assurance that God is in us and that we are in Him 
(1 John 3:24; 4:13). Even suffering in the name of Christ is to 
produce a certain joyful constancy through the abiding and indwell- 
ing Spirit (1 Peter 4:14). The eternal purpose of God in our lives, 
the crown of the Christian’s existence, the final consummation of 
our hopes in the resurrection of our bodies to a glorified existence 
with God forever — this is accomplished by Him through the Spirit 
that dwells in us and constitutes God’s pledge to us (Rom. 8:11). 


6 Abraham Kuyper, The Work of the Holy Spirit (New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, 1904), p. 524. 
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THE SANCTIFYING SPIRIT 


The word sanctify, &yiatw, is variously used in the New Testa- 
ment. It designates the Levitical purification which was funda- 
mentally associated with ceremonial sacrifices (Heb.9:13). The 
term also refers to the separation of objects and of people from 
profane use and their consecration to God. Every creature is thus 
sanctified by the Word of God and by prayer (1 Tim. 4:5). Jesus 
pronounces the gold in the ternple sanctified (Matt. 23:17). The 
Son of God points to His owa sanctification by the Father and by 
Himself. The Father sanctified the Son and sent Him into the world 
(John 10:36), the Son sanctified Himself in order that His disciples 
might be sanctified (John 17:19). Obviously such sanctification 
is not one of progressive holiness but rather a dedication for a sanc- 
tified mission and holy purpose. A third meaning of ayialw is to 
make holy, render holy, declare holy. The Corinthian Christians, 
among whom were such as previously had committed flagrant sins, 
are called saints, those who are sanctified in Christ Jesus (1 Cor. 
1:2; 6:11). A divine change had taken place in their lives. God’s 
grace in Christ through the preaching of the Word had declared 
them sanctified or holy. And now their bodies as members of Christ 
are to be dedicated to the service of Christ, to the glorification of 
God. Emancipated from the slavery of sin to the glorious freedom 
of dovA0i Xeuotod ‘Iyooi, they are to produce fruits of sanctification. 
It is in this sense that Luther offers his explanation in the Third 
Article: “If you are asked: What do you mean by the words: I be- 
lieve in the Holy Ghost? you can answer: I believe that the Holy 
Ghost makes me holy, as His name implies.” * 


However, this new nature which is ours and the new man whom 
we have put on through regeneration have not eliminated or de- 
stroyed the old nature and the old man. Sanctification is not equated 
with sinlessness. St. Paul, the sanctified ambassador of Christ, still 
struggled with his sinful flesh (Romans 7), and it is the member- 
ship of Christian congregations which is admonished by the apostle 
“not to fulfill the lust of the flesh” (Gal.5:16), “to crucify the 
flesh with the affections and lusts” (Gal.5:24), and “to mortify 
the deeds of the body” (Rom. 8:13). 


7 Large Catechism III 40. 
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It is in this contest of dealing death to sinful flesh, in this ex- 
ercise unto godliness, that God comes to our aid. The regenerating 
and indwelling Spirit enables us not only to be God’s children but 
also to live as God’s children. The life which is Spirit-filled is also 
Spirit-lived (Gal.5:25). For such a life there is no divine con- 
demnation because the just requirements of the Law have been 
met in Christ for those who walk not after the flesh but after the 
Spirit (Rom. 8:1-4). Spirit-mindedness does not only bring life 
and peace, it is life and peace (Rom.8:6). The Holy Spirit not 
only establishes a filial relationship between the believer and his 
God but also adds such a measure of reliance on that position that 
he constantly and confidently seeks the Father’s heart with Spirit- 
phrased petitions. 


It is the Spirit of God who enables the regenerated man to with- 
stand and overcome both the flagrant violations of God’s Law and 
the cherished evil thought locked in the chambers of the heart. The 
sins of which some of the Corinthian Christians were guilty before 
their washing and sanctification were sins of heart, of tongue, and 
of hand: greed, vilification, idolatry, immorality, theft (1 Cor. 6: 
9,10). It is the ministry of the Spirit in the child of God which 
produces and strengthens in him the God-pleasing virtues of the 
Christian life: love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faith- 
fulness, gentleness, self-control (Gal.5:22,23). Much has been 
written about these Christian graces, and each of them solicits care- 
ful study. It will serve our purpose to note that they do not suggest 
a magic formula; they are not the product of an emotional outburst; 
they do not offer compensation for any spiritual inferiority complex. 
On the contrary, they are the highest traits of Christian character; 
they represent the fruits of the Spirit in our hearts and lives; they 
constitute both the purpose and the effect of our sanctification. 


In the presence of doubt and terror it is the sanctifying Spirit who 
establishes and sustains our conviction that we are God’s own elect 
(2 Thess. 2:13; 1 Peter 1:2). His intercessions “in sighs too deep 
for words” are in full accord with the Father’s will and thus cover 
the imperfection of our petitions (Rom.8:26). This sanctifying 
Spirit will bring our sanctification to its ultimate perfection by trans- 
forming our mortality into immortality at the resurrection of all 
flesh (Rom.8:11). It is this eschatological ministry of the Holy 
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Spirit which is so forcefully presented by Luther in the explanation 
of the Third Article in the Large Catechism.® 


The Spirit of God regenerates, dwells in, and sanctifies the be- 
lievers, but He also unites them by an indissoluble bond into one 
body (1 Cor. 12:13), the holy Christian Church. The distinguish- 
ing characteristics of this unity in the Spirit are one Lord — Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit; one faith, one Baptism, one body, one hope 
(Eph. 4:4-6). For the welfare of that unity the Spirit bestows the 
necessary gifts (1 Cor. 12:11), those which are general and per- 
manent as well as those which are extraordinary and temporary. For 
the benediction on this unity the Spirit adds His xowwwvia, with the 
accompanying Christian graces: love, liberality, humility, Christ- 
mindedness (Phil.2:1f.). For the continuance of that unity the 
Spirit establishes and guides the ministry of the church (John 
16:13; Acts 13:2; 20:28), instructs its membership (Rev. 2:3), 
and provides for expansion and growth (Acts 9:31). 


Thus the Holy Spirit is the divine Dynamic in the life of the 
Christian. Therefore “if we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in 
the Spirit” (Gal. 5:25)! 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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Nietzsche's Final View of Luther 
and the Reformation 


By HEINZ BLUHM 


{EDITORIAL NOTE: This article by the renowned professor of German at 
Yale University appeared in PMLA (March 1956), the publication of the 
Modern Language Association of America. We acknowledge gratefully the 
permission by the editor of PMLA and the author to reprint it for our readers.} 


IETZSCHE began as an admirer of Luther and the German 
Reformation. The age of Luther ranked as high in his 
early opinion as the age of Goethe and Beethoven. From 

Menschliches, Allzumenschliches on, this favorable attitude toward 
Luther underwent a strong transformation. In the five years from 
1878 to 1883, Nietzsche’s second creative period, Luther emerged 
as a highly questionable figure, even as a most regrettable event 
in the history of German and European thought and civilization. 
But all these severe pronouncements on Luther were only a pre- 
lude to the scathing denunciations to come in Nietzsche's post- 
Zarathustra writings.’ 

In these last years of his literary life, when Nietzsche's ultimate 
philosophy had evolved as fully as his tragic circumstances allowed, 
his picture of Luther is similarly as completely developed as his 
brief career permitted. Whatever we may think of Nietzsche's 
final view of Luther, it is as full and definite as any reader could 
expect. We know exactly where Nietzsche stands. He expressed 
himself in such vigorous and unmistakable terms that the student 
of Nietzsche can hope to present something like a definitive story 
of Nietzsche’s exciting if unbalanced relationship to one of the 
abiding figures of the Christian tradition. 

More than is true of his intermediate period, Nietzsche in his 
final period sees and evaluates Luther against a vast background 
of human civilization as a whole, at least so far as Nietzsche’s view 


1 My previous articles on this general topic are: “Das Lutherbild des jungen 
Nietzsche,” PMLA, Lvitt (1943), 264—288; ‘“‘Nietzsche’s Idea of Luther in 
Menschliches, Allzumenschliches,”’ PMLA, LXV (1950), 1053—68; “‘Nietzsche’s 
View of Luther and the Reformation in Morgenréthe and Die frohliche Wissen- 
schaft,”’” PMLA, Lxvitt (1953), 111—127. 
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of man and culture extended. All questions of detail are somehow 
subordinated to Nietzsche’s main consideration of how Luther fits 
into the largest scheme of things which Nietzsche could survey. 

Whoever is but moderately familiar with the wider implications 
of Nietzsche’s philosophy can almost anticipate his final attitude 
toward Luther and the Reformation. The man who subjected 
Christianity to one of the most violent intellectual attacks it has 
yet endured could not but launch a withering assault on one of the 
most distinguished and influential representatives of this religion. 
What is, briefly, Nietzsche’s fundamental view of Christianity? 
It is first of all just one of many historical religions. It has no 
claim to special consideration and occupies no favored place among 
them. It is as perishable as any other past, present, or future re- 
ligion. It, too, is made of earthly stuff. But beyond this imperma- 
nence and relativity there is another factor in Nietzsche’s picture of 
Christianity. He feels that it is in unalterable opposition to all 
values that are close to his heart. It is basically against making 
this earth the only place that matters in man’s destiny. Christianity 
refuses to let human life rest on its own merits by supplying a meta- 
physical framework. It is the entire Christian interpretation of 
existence which called forth from Nietzsche some of the severest 
objections ever expressed in the Western tradition. 

Seen against the background of such a hostile attitude toward 
Christianity as a whole, the Reformation as an integral part of 
Christian thought cannot be expected to be treated less harshly by 
the mature Nietzsche. As a matter of fact, the Reformation fares 
even worse, if that is really possible. It held the fate of modern 
Europe in its hands and failed miserably. At a time when the 
Renaissance was in full swing, the Reformation, this unfortunate 
“recrudescence of Christian barbarism” (xvi, 68),? turned the 
clock back and spoiled the victory of the reborn ancient world over 
the decaying medieval outlook. The backward men of the back- 
ward north of Europe were not ready to follow the exciting leader- 
ship of the forward-looking men of the progressive south. Instead, 
they rebelled against it and, what is worse, they succeeded in re- 
Christianizing re-paganized Europe. Nietzsche outdoes himself in 


2 All quotations are from Friedrich Nietzsche, Gesammelte Werke 
(Miinchen: Musarion Verlag, 1922 ff.). 
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heaping invectives upon such an unhappy event, such boorish re- 
sumption of a “dead” past. 


It goes almost without saying that such a negative approach to 
the Reformation bodes ill for Nietzsche’s final view of its protag- 
onist, Martin Luther. Nietzsche would have been far less interested 
in Luther if the Reformer had been a less influential figure. He 
really pays him a very high compliment, indirectly and unwillingly 
to be sure, by crediting him with achieving, single-handed at the 
beginning, what amounted to a complete reversal of the direction 
in which Renaissance Europe was going. Nietzsche believed suf- 
ficiently in the decisive significance and power of individual genius 
to be convinced that it was the iron will of one man that was ulti- 
mately responsible for this comeback of medievalism. He seems 
to assume that the Reformation might never have happened if it 
had not been for the dynamic personality and incredible persever- 
ance of one man. That is why Nietzsche singles him out with such 
violence and pounces upon him with such vehemence. When he 
attacks Martin Luther, he is attacking the man who above all others 
killed, for several centuries at least, the magnificent flowering of 
the modern spirit that was bursting out all over Europe except in 
the hopelessly retarded barbarous north. 


Thus Luther is selected by Nietzsche to bear the brunt of his 
vicious and thoroughgoing assault on the historical fact of the re- 
christianization of Europe in the sixteenth century. So far as Nietz- 
sche is concerned, there are but two preeminent figures in the entire 
history of Christianity: Paul and Luther. The former is for him 
the real initiator of historic Christianity, the man who succeeded 
in putting Christianity on the map. The latter is its chief restorer 
after it had practically run its course in Europe and paganism was 
re-triumphant in the Renaissance. Nietzsche hates both for what 
they perpetrated. While Paul would seem to bear the greater re- 
sponsibility for having started it all, Nietzsche is actually just as 
hard, if indeed not harder, on Luther for having revived what he 
calls a dying movement. Paul and Luther are held to be in funda- 
mental agreement in all basic religious issues. After the gradual 
weakening of Paul’s concepts of grace and faith in the course of 
the Middle Ages, Luther not merely restored but even intensified 
the full Pauline message, eliminating the various concessions to 
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reason made by Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. What 
Paul and Luther stressed in unison was the utter and complete 
indispensability of divine grace to the exclusion of human achieve- 
ment. It is this rigorous depreciation of man’s unaided effort that 
Nietzsche scores in the strongest terms. He is less incensed at the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of grace and works, which allows some 
freedom to the human element in the process. The Pauline and 
Lutheran rejection of even this limited freedom of moral man can- 
not but be anathema to the thinker who had eliminated the divine 
agent completely and given the reins wholly to the human agent. 


Nietzsche was utterly opposed to the idea of grace. This atti- 
tude is of course consistent with his final philosophy. His concep- 
tion of man was that of a self-sufficient, self-determining individual, 
who is definitely and irrevocably committed to running his own 
life. Nietzsche’s ideal in the final stages of his thought was what 
he called “die vornehme Seele.” This human aristocrat is inordi- 
nately proud of his independence and autonomy. He cannot brook 
any interference with it. Grace, on the other hand, implies human 
inadequacy and theonomy, looking for help from some other, divine 
source. The aristocratic soul, sure of its own adequacy, refuses 
pointblank to accept the gift of grace: “Geschenke von Oben her 
gleichsam iiber sich ergehen zu lassen und . . . durstig aufzutrinken: 
... fiir diese . . . Gebirde hat die vornehme Seele kein Geschick” 
(xv, 239). This attitude is in consonance with its deep-rooted 
tendency of not looking “up” in the first place: “sie blickt ungern 
iiberhapt nach ‘Oben.’” The aristocratic soul has an invincible 
desire to look straight ahead or down below: “entweder vor sich 
... Oder hinab.” What inspires this position is the aristocrat’s proud 
realization that it is he who occupies the heights from which to 
survey the world. He is not in the habit of looking up but of being 
looked up to. The most he is willing to do is to recognize equals: 
these he looks squarely in the face. The majority of men he looks 
down upon. There is no one, either “god” or man, that he looks 
up to: “Die vornehme Seele . . . weisz sich in der Hohe.” It is 
therefore in permanent and inevitable conflict with the Lutheran 
view, according to which the highest things in life are humanly 
unattainable and must hence be appropriated as gifts from above, 
as grace: “hier gilt das Héchste als unerreichbar, als Geschenk, als 
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‘Gnade’” (xvul, 191). This essential depreciation of man Nietz- 
sche finds utterly unacceptable. Since it found its greatest and most 
influential “modern” Christian representative in Martin Luther, 
Nietzsche felt constrained to take him to task for thus undermin- 
ing the place of man on earth. 


Closely related to grace is faith. Faith, in Luther’s view, is the 
human response to divine grace. Thus faith can escape Nietzsche's 
censure as little as grace. What both have in common is a funda- 
mental distrust of human reason and human achievement. The man 
of reason must studiously eschew the non-rational realm of grace 
and faith. He must see in them according to Nietzsche the very 
antithesis of human dignity and autarchy. Luther, he charges, failed 
to accept reason as an adequate guide in all matters affecting man. 
Reason, when fully applied, cannot but find the tenets of revealed 
religion totally unacceptable. It cannot grasp such things as the 
incarnation and redemption. Faith is an indispensable requirement 
to have access to these. In order to appropriate them faith in what 
is rationally absurd cannot be circumvented. Nietzsche charges all 
men of faith, including Martin Luther, with a total collapse of their 
rational faculties: they end, whether they are fully aware of it or 
not, by espousing Tertullian’s well-known principle of credo quia 
absurdum (XXI, 151). Faith is a dangerous shortcut, a procedure 
not permissible to rational minds eager for truth. “Der Glaube ist 
eine Eselsbriicke” (xvi, 142). Mature men would not be seen 
on it. They prefer their longer and more circuitous road to truth. 


But Nietzsche is not satisfied with heaping abuse on Luther on 
intellectual grounds alone. He finds moral deficiencies in him that 
contributed materially to his choice of faith over reason, over good 
works. Nietzsche accuses Luther of being far less capable of achiev- 
ing good works than other Christians who placed less emphasis on 
faith than he did. In other words, a major cause for Luther's prais- 
ing faith to the skies is his pronounced inability to produce moral 
deeds. Faith, for him, was but a convenient way of disguising his 
powerful passions, passions more violent than those felt by the less 
“faithful” men of pre-Reformation Christianity. Nietzsche insists 
that Luther was ruled by the lowest instincts. These made it next 
to impossible for him to achieve even a modicum of ethical living. 
Nietzsche goes so far as to claim that Luther, in a realistic analysis 
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of himself, reached the conclusion that he needed a different pre- 
scription from the traditional one to cure the ills from which he 
and his fellow-reformers were suffering. The solution he found 
was faith, faith alone, sola fides. But this, Nietzsche insists, was 
but a cloak, a curtain, behind which Luther’s unbridled passions 
continued their dominion over him: “Der Glaube war . . . bei Lu- 
ther nur ein Mantel, ein Vorwand, ein Vorhang, hinter dem die 
Instinkte ihr Spiel spielten — eine kluge Blindheit iiber die Herr- 
schaft gewisser Instinkte” (xvi, 216). In this “interpretation” 
Luther the man of faith emerges as the man who was really and 
fundamentally without good works. Faith with him did not lead 
to good works; it merely covered up for their conspicuous absence 
in Luther's life, a life characterized by uncontrolled and uncontrol- 
lable passions. 

On the face of it this pitiless attack on Luther might appear to 
be in flat contradiction with Nietzsche’s next charge that Luther 
was essentially a moral fanatic. But this is not necessarily the case. 
Even though he was uncommonly subject to violent passions, he 
was nonetheless somehow concerned with morality and moral prob- 
lems, Nietzsche is willing to grant. Nietzsche admits that it was 
just because of Luther's self-confessed inability to live up personally 
to the demands of the moral law that he called upon divine grace 
for help. It was this realization of the unattainability of the moral 
life that drove him to take refuge with a gracious God (xvI, 323). 
Luther fooled himself, it is true. His mind played a trick on him 
in that he really thereby escaped the difficulty of good works, but 
he himself was probably sincere in looking for a way out of his 
peculiarly harassing situation. 


There is another reason why Nietzsche looked upon Luther as 
a moral fanatic. The Reformer fully accepted the moral ideals of 
the past and in no way made a philosophical analysis of the prob- 
lem of morality as such. In other words, Luther’s fault was that 
he did not anticipate Nietzsche! He mentions him in the same 
breath with Plato and Savonarola (xIx, 177), men who adhered 
to strict views on morality. Thus this particular attack is not so 
much an attack on Luther individually but an attack on Luther as 
a man standing in a long tradition of more or less established or 
even intensified ethical values. Nietzsche hates Luther for his tradi- 
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tional conscience, which is to him a sign of disease and clear evi- 
dence of the collapse of an aristocratic approach to the whole prob- 
lem (XIV, 220). Luther was troubled by anxieties, by insecurity, 
and self-contempt (XVI, 323), inner difficulties characteristic of 
non-aristocratic man. Only such a despicable person could descend 
to the depth of accusing the Renaissance of being the “non plus 
ultra der Corruption” (xIx, 177). The unsparing vehemence of 
this assault can be grasped only if one is aware of Nietzsche’s eval- 
uation of the Renaissance as one of the highest points of human 
development. His bitterness against Luther knows no bounds just 
because he restored, successfully at that, a moral view of things. 
The fact that he himself was torn by violent passions did not alter 
his concern with established moral values. The gist of Nietzsche’s 
attack lies in the latter concern rather than in the former “fact.” 
Luther’s passions are a personal foible pointed up by Nietzsche; 
but it was Luther’s ideal of morality as the supreme goal of life 
that influenced the world of the sixteenth century and broke up 
the “immoral” Renaissance. It is this turning back of the clock 
that Nietzsche can never forgive. 


The root of the trouble is the simple fact that Luther was a priest. 
Now the priest is for Nietzsche an unfortunate but dangerous indi- 
vidual, ill-adjusted, clamoring for redemption. The priest commits 
the sin of sins: he despises himself. Luther ran true to form. Nietz- 
sche fully identifies Luther's deepest feeling with Pascal’s dictum of 
“Le Moi est haissable.” Whoever is seeing himself in such a light 
can have but one aspiration in life: to get away from himself. This 
attitude is the complete antithesis of what Nietzsche stressed as de- 
sirable: to accept the ego in ever fuller terms. Luther failed to do 
justice to man. He did not dare to look at himself without prej- 
udice and was thus guilty of a profound intellectual dishonesty, 
an accusation that Nietzsche hurled against priests as a body (XII, 
179). 

Nietzsche clearly turned against Luther as one of the most in- 
fluential of all Christian leaders. This is somehow the burden of 
the charge. Nietzsche rejected him as he rejected Christianity itself 
as the most unfortunate and distressing incident in the history of 
man. But in addition Nietzsche attacked Luther also on less exalted, 
more restricted grounds. Luther was, he claims, in some ways less 
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mature than the wiser and more experienced Roman church. He 
was really an immature romantic dreamer who played havoc with 
the carefully devised realism of the older church. It was irrespon- 
sible romanticism to undermine good works and to put faith on the 
pinnacle. Nietzsche grants of course that Luther did not actually 
plan to interfere with good works when he introduced this “innova- 
tion.” But Nietzsche is primarily concerned with the practical re- 
sults of this primary postulate of the Reformation. He is surely 
on solid ground here, and the aging Luther himself would have 
agreed that he was a sadder and wiser man after the Reformation 
had been initiated and there was little evidence that the emphasis 
on faith led to any visible increase of good works. As a corollary 
of this basic matter, Nietzsche also scores Luther’s depreciation of 
saints: when the stress on works is removed, the primary agents 
of good works also find the ground slipping from under them. 
Again the outcome was a steadily diminishing emphasis on serious 
Christian living. 

Nietzsche was also of the opinion that it was a grave error of 
judgment on the part of Luther to give as much freedom and de- 
cision to the individual as he did. Luther was guilty of overesti- 
mating the intellectual and spiritual responsibility of the man with 
whom he was dealing. He failed to see that he was really dealing 
with the mob, thus far held in check by the church. By mistaking 
the herd for responsible individuals, which they so obviously were 
not, he let loose a reign of irresponsibles who were in no way ready 
for the difficult role Luther had in mind for them. They could not 
maintain the relative freedom Luther handed over to them but fell 
prey to another master, a master perhaps worse than the one they 
served before. Liberated from servitude to the church they sur- 
rendered to the state and the princes, petty and wretched rulers of 
largely ignoble interests (Xv, 327). 

These then are the main points of the record. They are nega- 
tive from the most comprehensive viewpoint, that of human civil- 
ization, and from the much more restricted viewpoint of organized 
Christianity. There was no health in Luther so far as Nietzsche is 
concerned. 


However, this negative attitude does not prevent Nietzsche from 
wanting to examine the psychology of Luther. He was intensely 
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interested in determining how Luther became what he was. Luther, 
he insisted, was a victim of his “profession.” As a Christian and 
particularly a priest he inherited powerful feelings of guilt and an 
equally strong experience of the holiness of God. This was his 
professional equipment. He took the guilt of man and the purity 
of God as seriously as possible, going as far in these matters as 
Paul and further than Augustine. A man coming from this tradi- 
tion and appropriating it as fully as he did would have to be the 
very Opposite of what Nietzsche held precious and desirable. It is 
the related pair of human guilt and divine holiness, stretched to 
their utmost, which accounts for Luther's personality and outlook. 
In addition to this tremendous burden he was carrying Luther had 
other persistent problems and characteristics: there was a large meas- 
ure of cruelty in his makeup. Again he was but the victim of his 
priestly calling. Nietzsche holds that in Christianity it is no longer 
external cruelty which is primary as in older stages of religion. 
Cruelty has become internalized. It is no longer so much man 
against man as man against himself. Luther is represented by Nietz- 
sche as torn between the demands of reason and faith. Only with 
the utmost cruelty is Luther said to have suppressed his rational 
nature. But living wholly in the religious tradition as formulated 
by Nietzsche he probably took some delight in this otherwise pain- 
ful process. This conflict, a strange mixture of pain and pleasure, 
inevitably led to the formation of a personality completely warped 
by the continuous efforts to subject reason to the unyielding de- 
mands of faith. Besides this permanent inner struggle between 
irreconcilable claims, there is in Luther the basic human impulse 
of the will to power, and this was present in him in an unusually 
high degree. Again this did not find normal outlets but had to run 
a devious subterranean course as it does in all priests officially dedi- 
cated to humility. All these factors — guilt of man, holiness of God, 
cruelty against self, will to power —coul¢ not but contribute to 
produce the strange and erratic figure that Luther was for Nietzsche. 


And yet, in spite of all these defects from Nietzsche’s point of 
view, there are aspects of Luther which very much appealed to his 
bitter critic. Nietzsche never denied that Luther was after all one 
of the Western world’s mightiest figures, a man very highly en- 
dowed and supremely gifted. But this grudging recognition of Lu- 
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ther’s genius does not prevent Nietzsche from attacking him fero- 
ciously for what he did, or rather did not do, with the marvelous 
intellectual and volitional powers at his disposal. Nietzsche can- 
not escape a sense of keen disappointment and even futility in 
looking upon what seemed to him an utter waste of superb native 
and acquired ability. A great intellect and a powerful will were 
literally thrown away on matters of absolutely no significance in 
Nietzsche’s interpretation of the world. Seldom, he complains, has 
a man of comparable stature used his extraordinary gifts on more 
inconsequential problems: “was fiir abgeschmackte Hinterwaldler- 
Probleme” (xvill, 256). A potential Ubermensch gone astray 
because of his ill-fated religious heritage and background! Nietz- 
sche is almost beside himself with disappointment and rage when 
he compares sixteenth-century Germany with sixteenth-century 
France: Germany’s Luther turning the clock back toward the re- 
ligious past, on the one hand, and, on the other, France’s Montaigne 
resolutely facing the irreligious future and helping to shape it him- 
self. Luther is definitely to be counted among the reactionary forces 
of the world. 

However, there is one aspect of Luther’s achievement on which 
Nietzsche was always ready to shower lavish praise. From his earli- 
est utterances on Luther to the very end Nietzsche expressed his 
great admiration for the supreme master of the German language. 
In a famous letter to Erwin Rohde (22 February 1884) Nietzsche 
tried to sum up his view of his own place in the artistic develop- 
ment of the German language. There are three major stages, the 
last of which Nietzsche assigned to himself. Luther and Goethe 
he recognized as his two most distinguished predecessors in the task 
of shaping the marvelous tool for expression which this language 
has finally become. Nietzsche never wavered in his appreciation 
of Luther’s mastery of his native language, though he did remark 
in the letter to Rohde that Luther tended to be rather too boisterous 
at times. Luther’s Bible is the best German book thus far produced. 
Compared with this work all other books written in German are 
somehow inferior: so far only Luther’s Bible has really impressed 
itself upon German hearts (xv, 205—206). It is primarily Lu- 
ther’s matchless German which produced this fact, which Nietzsche 
does not like but which he recognized just the same. 
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Language and a powerful though warped personality — these 
are things which Nietzsche was quite prepared to accept, with re- 
strictions to be sure. Beyond these two large areas there is one 
single event in Luther’s life that Nietzsche also approved of heartily. 
This was an act by which Luther took himself right out of the 
medieval world and placed himself into the new age. The man 
of the Reformation for once behaved like a man of the Renaissance. 
What Nietzsche admired was Luther’s marriage. He credits Luther 
with sufficient courage to recognize the sensual part of his nature 
and to provide for its satisfaction. It is this deed which Nietzsche 
calls one of the most influential and significant steps Luther ever 
took. Here the Reformer showed himself as “wohlgeraten, wohl- 
gemut” (Xv, 372), a man who broke through the medieval con- 
tempt of the body. This was for Nietzsche one of Luther’s few 
exemplary actions. 

It is obvious that, taken as a whole, Luther’s demerits far out- 
weigh his merits for Nietzsche. Despite his unquestioned literary 
eminence and his mighty personality, which was potentially of 
Renaissance dimensions, Luther emerges in Nietzsche's final estimate 
as ‘the greatest single force that ruined Europe’s most important 
chance of throwing off the Christian yoke it had borne for more 
than a thousand years. Since Christianity is in Nietzsche’s view 
essentially an affair of the mob (“Poébelangelegenheit,” xvi, 33), 
and since Nietzsche is violently opposed to the mob, it goes with- 
out saying that the man who restored a basic aspect of mob-life 
must be after all a mob-man himself and must therefore be con- 
sidered one of the most backward and fatal of all influential Euro- 
pean figures. He held the fate of Europe in his hands, and he chose 
to regress rather than to progress. He was really a sick man look- 
ing for a cure, not a healthy man eager to live more abundantly 
on this earth. He and the movement he saved and reinitiated are 
a blot upon the intellectual record of Europe. Without Luther and 
the Reformation Europe would have started much earlier on its 
road to intellectual independence which to Nietzsche lay in the 
direction of Montaigne rather than of Luther. The worst that Nietz- 
sche could say about Luther was that he blocked the way toward 
the Ubermensch for the space of a century or so. 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 








The God of the Universe and | 
A Devotional Study of Psalm 139 


By AuG. C. REHWALDT 


NE must grow up with this psalm to get into the mood of 
the psalmist and to learn to pray with him. How vividly 
we remember the first time we read this psalm alone as 

a child that had just learned to read! What terror it struck into 
the heart! For a long time this psalm was avoided. Later, much 
later, when this psalm was encountered again, the terror had all 
gone. Trust, security, and assurance had taken its place. In the 
family circle it became known as the “birthday psalm” and is the 
prayer for that day. 

I 


HE KNOWS ME ALTOGETHER 
(Vv. 1-6) 


In moments when we are alone with our thoughts, we will sooner 
or later come to realize how utterly alone we are, how pathetically 
alone we must walk through this life. It is a lonely, solitary walk. 
You may have a long train of friends and yet have no one who 
understands you, no one to whom you can unburden your heart, 
no one who can feel with you the infirmity or the handicap which 
causes you no end of suffering. So on you go, all alone. Then 
comes the day when the heart is more than full of sorrow and all 
but crushed by the heavy burden. You must find relief. You turn 
to the best friend, to him who is closest, and whom you can trust. 
Anxiously you watch for the right moment to begin to pour out 
your heart to him, and you do. But soon you are stunned as you 
notice that his thoughts are wandering and that he does not hear 
what you are saying to him. An invisible barrier rises between 
you and him. You cannot go on. Disappointed you come away 
with a deeper sorrow and a heavier burden than you had when you 
came. After all, each one of us is like a prisoner in solitary con- 
finement in a prison house. The one inmate cannot see into the 
cell of the other. Each one is shut in with himself and can hardly 
communicate with the next one by tapping on the intervening wall. 
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If it is our fate that we must walk through life solitary and 
alone, then why do we not simply resign ourselves to this situation 
and submit to it? Why are we not ready to go on, proudly, alone? 
Why not? The reason is that no matter how earnestly we try, we 
cannot overcome the yearning and longing for another soul who 
understands us, whom we can tell what we are really suffering. We 
need someone with whom we can share our joys, to make them the 
fuller, when we are happy. We need someone with whom we can 
share our sorrows, to lighten them, when we are sad. This need 
for an understanding, friendly soul is indeed deeply seated in our 
nature. We find it also in the perfect Man, for also in this respect 
our Brother, Jesus, “was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin” (Heb.4:15). Think of Him in that awful and hor- 
rible hour of suffering in the Garden! Again and again He leaves 
His praying to look for some understanding soul, each time to find 
the only men near, sleeping. 


Perhaps this explains why the thought of God’s omniscience does 
not crush the psalmist, nor us as we pray this psalm. We are heart- 
ened and inspired by the thought that there is Someone who does 
understand us sympathetically. Throughout this prayer, except for 
a few moments, there are but two beings in the whole universe, 
God and the psalmist. There is only God and I when I pray it. 
“Omniscience” can be such a majestically formal, such an imper- 
sonal word, when we think of it, as we usually do, as referring to 
the relation of God to the universe. When we think of it thus, our 
thoughts go on a flight to the outskirts of the universe and we are 
left alone, unmoved, and cold. But for the psalmist “omniscience” 
has warmth and something personal in it, for he thinks of it as 
God’s relation to him as an individual. 


All pomp and formality is gone and has given way to an in- 
timacy made possible only by the Lord who “has searched me and 
known me.” God knows the individual soul intimately and com- 
pletely, for He knows the whole man in all of his activity and in 
every moment of repose. “Thou knowest my downsitting and mine 
uprising,” the psalmist prays. He knows also the inner life, in all 
its phases, the thoughts and the will. “Thoughts... paths... 
ways,” the psalmist says. God knows me so thoroughly that be- 
fore the word, which reveals so much about my inner life, has 
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shaped itself on my tongue, before it is launched, God knows all 
its secret history. He knows all about my life, that which lies be- 
hind and before me. God is the One who knows me altogether. 


Some are terrified by this psalm; why not I? The Father has 
drawn me to the Son. In the face of Jesus Christ I see the glory 
of God and know that He is gracious, kind, and forgiving. This 
psalm is a prayer of trust. This God knows me altogether, knows 
all my weaknesses and defects. He knows all my needs. He will 
send into my life both the sweet things and the bitter, the bright 
days and the dark. He knows I need them both. The one I need 
to keep me from becoming self-confident and to drive me the 
deeper into His arms, the other I need to take some of the sting 
out of the former and to catch my breath. God knows me and 
searches me. He is my best Friend. 


In the presence of such a God we can only fall down on our 
knees, worship Him and adore Him, and cry out with the psalmist: 
“Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot 
attain to it.” 


II 


HE Is WITH ME AND UPHOLDS ME 
(Vv. 7-12) 


An astronomer who has something to say to us about God’s 
complete sovereignty in the universe, would take out his measur- 
ing stick and speak of thousands or even millions of light years 
to impress us with the immensity of God’s creation. What he would 
say would move God far away and would leave us quite cold. We 
could at best get only the vaguest idea of the vast dimensions of 
which he is talking. A geologist would do a little better. He would 
take us out west, up some great canyon, and point out to us an 
immense anticline. This tells of tremendous forces which have 
operated in the past when our planet took shape. A Jew, to mag- 
nify the Lord, would tell of the march of the six hundred thou- 
sand, exclusive of women and children, through the Red Sea. Job, 
to impress us with the absolute sovereignty of God, would tell as 
he does in the twenty-sixth chapter, of “stretching out the north,” 
of “binding up the water in thick clouds,” of “compassing the water 
with boundaries,” and of “dividing the seas.” Like the astronomer 
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he says: “He hath garnished the heavens,” and then concludes this 
chapter by saying, “You have seen nothing as yet. You ought to 
see the thunder of His power.” A historian would demonstrate 
God’s absolute sovereignty by pointing to the great events in his- 
tory, to “world empires arising from the ocean of history,” only to 
“collapse back in impotence to make room for other world powers.” 
Such instances of God’s omnipotence certainly seem to us to be the 
most impressive. To demonstrate God’s power and rule in the uni- 
verse, Jesus, however, would pick up a dead sparrow, which had 
fallen to the ground without anyone noticing it, and say: “Not one 
of them is forgotten before God.” Or He might flick a hair off your 
coat and say: “The very hairs on your head are all numbered.” 


The smallest and the most trivial things that happen here on 
earth are the most striking illustrations of the Father’s power. If the 
God of the universe is interested in these things, then I have every 
reason to believe that He is also interested in me. Think of the 
universe, think of it as expansive, as mysterious, as manifold, and 
as varied in all its elements and parts as you please: it is all in 
God’s hand. This is marvelous indeed, but the thought that fills 
my heart with glad wonder and brings God close to me is the 
assurance that He is interested in me as an individual. The God 
of the universe is my God. He is not far from me. His hand is 
on me no matter where I find myself in the universe. His hand 
touches me no matter what the circumstances around me may be. 
That is the thought the psalmist lays on our hearts. 


“Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? Or whither shall I flee 
from Thy presence?” Is David actually thinking of flight, or is 
he merely supposing the case? The latter is consistent with the rest 
of the psalm. He tours the universe in his vain flight and imagines 
himself reaching its outskirts and is stunned to find God there. 
He tries the heights, the heavens. Up he goes in his flight, on 
and on, up past the heaven, past the heaven of heaven, to the 
highest heaven (2 Chron.6:18; Luke 2:14). God is there and 
fills it all. Then down he goes, and down, to the land of the dead; 
but the divine presence is always near and fills all the dim inter- 
vening spaces. David does not give up easily. “If I take the wings 
of the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand shall hold me.” 
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David now tries speed to escape the divine Presence. Though he 
ride the dawn breaking into day as it flashes along from the east 
to the farthest boundary of the Mediterranean, and then on and 
on to the west, to the land of mystery: the hand of his God is upon 
him and upholds him. Flight from the Presence is futile, David 
concludes. Perhaps concealment will succeed. “If I say: Surely the 
darkness shall cover me; even the night shall be light about me. 
Yea, the darkness hideth not from Thee; but the night shineth as 
the day; the darkness and the light are both alike to Thee.” The 
thought of hiding from God does not take the psalmist very far. 
It is impossible to associate darkness with the God who covers 
himself with light as with a garment (Ps. 104:2; Job 36:30 RSV), 
“who commanded the light to shine out of darkness” (2 Cor. 4:6), 
in the presence of this ineffable light, darkness and light, as we 
men know them, “are both alike.” Before that Glory all else is 
dark, it is so bright. 


The undertone of this whole stanza is clearly sounded in verse 10, 
and may well be repeated after each change of scene: “Even there 
shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand shall hold me.” These 
words in this setting sound the grand theme of the Bible: Though 
man has fallen into sin, he has not fallen out of the hand of God. 
Man may be lost, but he is not hopelessly lost. He has not fallen 
beyond the reach of God’s grace and mercy and His redeeming, 
saving power. 

III 


HE CREATED ME 
(Vv. 13-18 RSV) 


The mysteries of conception and birth no longer overawe our 
modern man. Science has swept away the awful and the mysterious. 
Everything can be explained by the laws of mechanics and by cause 
and effect. Modern man can no longer be mystified. Nature holds 
no surprises for him. Everything has become transparent. With 
hardly a stir of emotion in his heart he lays open the parts as he 
probes and searches for nature’s secrets, and if he experiences any 
thrill at all, it is because he has discovered some detail which no 
one has noticed before. The thought that “in Him we live and 
move and are” seldom, if ever, comes to mind as the man of today 
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is absorbed by his researches and his investigations. Even in the 
thinking of many a Christian of today, God is so far removed from 
the many little and ordinary things which happen all around us 
every day, that a sort of Christian atheism has developed, as the 
German physicist Werner Heisenberg once put it. 

Now listen to David: “For Thou didst form my inward parts, 
Thou didst knit me together in my mother’s womb. I praise Thee, 
for Thou art fearful and wonderful. Wonderful are Thy works! 
Thou knowest me right well; my frame was not hidden from Thee 
when I was being made in secret, intricately wrought in the depths 
of the earth. Thy eyes beheld my unformed substance. . . .” The 
mysteries of conception and birth strike the psalmist’s imagination. 
They are to him the direct result of divine Power. With devout 
awe and delicately he touches upon these mysteries by the use of 
a picture. Thus he casts a veil over the whole process so that human 
parents drop completely out of sight before the clear view he gives 
of the divine Creator, as He goes about His work. 

David thinks of the divine Artisan as a weaver or knitter of an 
intricate design: “For Thou didst form my inward parts. Thou didst 
knit me together in my mother’s womb.” God's designs are any- 
thing but transparent. We cannot follow as He develops them, but 
the little glimpses we do get here and there are enough to fill us 
with awe and wonder. Thus it is with David. He cannot contem- 
plate his own frame without being overawed. He is overcome by 
the thought that the Creator of the universe is also His personal 
Creator, that He designed and fashioned every part into a mysterious 
whole. So David breaks forth with a prayer of adoration and praise 
and cries: “I praise Thee, for Thou art fearful and wonderful. Won- 
derful are Thy works!” 

But within the moment he is again in the midst of his contem- 
plation and is absorbed by it. “Thou knowest me right weil; my 
frame was not hidden from Thee when I was being made in secret, 
intricately wrought in the depths of the earth. Thy eyes beheld my 
unformed substance. . . .” As David resumes his contemplation, he 
takes a somewhat different viewpoint than before. He had been 
contemplating the completed David, as he is when he sings this 
psalm. “I am Thy wonderful work,” he had cried out. Now he 
is thinking of the origin of his being, when he became a reality, 
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a thought of God, as yet without material substance. However dark 
and puzzling some of the language is which he here employs, the 
psalmist leaves no doubt as to who it is that planned his being, 
and was in attendance as material substance and soul were “in- 
tricately wrought” and “knit together” into one being, a man, 
a thought of God become a creature of the earth. “Oh, the won- 
der of it!” David thinks, “Every moment of my life was real already 
then!” “In Thy book were written every one of the days that were 
formed for me, when as yet there was none of them.” Here the 
psalmist is thinking not so much of a certain life span which has 
been allotted to him by divine Providence, but that his life has been 
planned. It has been given a pattern. It has been written in the 
“book” before ever there was any calendar or time. 

It is not a mere coincidence that I am here and you are there, 
and that tomorrow or the day after someone else has taken our 
place. Long, long ago before there was any angel or man, or blade 
of grass or drop of dew, God had brought us to this present moment 
to bestow a blessing upon us. If we are not self-willed, but trust- 
ingly lay our hand in His, every moment of life will be a moment 
of blessing, no matter how much the trends of the time may seem 
to push us around or hostile forces may seem to turn upon us. Even 
the dark and the somber things will turn out to be our friends. 


Now the poet gathers together and crowns all his previous con- 
templation by the consideration that the God of the universe has 
great thoughts or purposes affecting him individually. That assur- 
ance makes omniscience and omnipresence joys, not terrors. “How 
precious to me are Thy thoughts, O God! How vast is the sum of 
them! If I would count them, they are more than the sand. When 
I awake, I am still with Thee.” 

David uses a word for “precious” which conveys also the idea 
of “weighty.” He would weigh the thoughts of God toward him. 
But look for a balance, no matter how great its capacity, it is always 
overtaxed by just one thought of God. He gives this up. He tries 
counting these “precious thoughts,” but soon he concludes that 
while the grains of sand on the shore are numbered the thoughts 
of God are without number. He makes no other attempt, but seek- 
ing shelter the deeper and the more securely in the arms of his God, 
he clutches the blessing which has accrued to him through such 
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contemplation of the God of the universe and cries out like a child 
awakening in its mother’s arms: “When I awake, I am still with 
Thee!” 

The infinite God of the universe is apprehended by faith. “I am 
still with Thee — still with Thee — evermore with Thee.” 


IV 


HE Is THE GOD OF My SALVATION 
(Vv. 19-24) 


In this psalm we have the loftiest conception of the space-filling 
presence of the God of the universe to be found anywhere, followed 
immediately by language which denotes the closest personal famili- 
arity with the finite soul. Up to the beginning of this stanza there 
have been only two beings in the whole universe, God and the 
psalmist. At this point, however, an intruder appears. Abruptly 
the quiet contemplative mood of the psalmist breaks off, and he 
sends out an impassioned cry of hatred against evil and its agents. 

Can we explain this sudden change of mood? Perhaps. We let 
our thoughts go back to Paradise, when man lived in a state of 
perfect blessedness which we cannot describe. David has already 
exhausted conceptual expression in picturing the present blessed- 
ness. Language fails when we try to describe the perfect relation 
between God and man as it once existed. It would require “un- 
speakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter” (2 Cor. 
12:4), to tell of that perfect bliss. Granted that we could appre- 
hend somewhat that blessedness in our present weak state, we 
should be overwhelmed by the thrill and emotion which would 
overcome us (1 Cor. 15:50). It was the perfect relation between 
the God of the universe and the individual. But Satan, the intru- 
der, appeared. Brazen, impudent, uninvited he came into Paradise, 
stepped between God and man, and disrupted the blessed relation. 
This blessed relation with God has been re-established through 
Christ. But Satan is still the intruder. He is busy even today in 
his attempts to destroy the present blessedness of the believer be- 
fore it is perfected and so placed beyond his reach and power. 

When our Brother Jesus, the Second Adam, appeared in the 
flesh and had begun His public office, Satan tried over and over 
again to destroy the blessed relation between Him and the Father 
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and to break down His perfect obedience. On the occasion of the 
Temptation, under the guidance of the Spirit (Matt. 4:1), our 
Champion deliberately sought out Satan to demonstrate once and 
for all that He was Master over the powers of darkness. Here Satan 
was defeated but not subdued, nor did he become less brazen and 
less impudent. Throughout His earthly life the Christ was assailed 
by Satan (Heb. 2:18). During His retirement at Caesarea Philippi, 
Jesus spoke of His suffering and death in an unmistakable manner 
for the first time, as far as we know. It was an intimate group He 
had gathered there. Uninvited, Satan had joined the group to divert 
Jesus from the road to the Cross. Satan had no permission to speak 
here, but Peter became his mouthpiece when he cried out: “Be it 
far from Thee, Lord: this shall not be unto Thee!” (Matt. 16:22.) 
And again, still brazen and uninvited, Satan climbed the Mount of 
the Transfiguration together with Jesus, Peter, James, and John. 
Satan was there when Jesus spoke of His “decease to be accom- 
plished at Jerusalem” with Moses and Elias in glory. Again Satan 
had no leave to speak, but he put his words into Peter’s mouth to 
divert the Savior from the road to the Cross. Peter cried out: “Why 
go down and die? It is good to be here in glory. Let us make three 
tabernacles.” Of course, Satan was in the Garden. That was the 
hour of darkness. That was Satan’s hour. Again he tried to break 
the obedience unto the Cross by putting a sword into Peter’s hand 
and into the hands of some of his companions (Luke 22:49; John 
18:11). In all these attempts Satan failed. Thank God! 


Satan is still the intruder. Brazenly he forces his presence upon 
us, even in the most private and sacred moments. When we enter 
the closet to pray, we can never shut the door quickly enough nor 
securely enough to exclude him. He would always stand between 
God and us. He is so shamelessly arrogant that he invades our 
death chamber and makes a final desperate attempt to intrude, 
when body and soul are all but torn asunder. 


We come back to our psalm. David is completely absorbed by 
his meditation. The universe, everything has dropped away. He 
and his God are all alone. David is moved with awe and wonder 
and adoration. This is intolerable to Satan. Rudely he intrudes. 
It may be a thought, or the remembrance of something evil, or 
a needling of the conscience which he uses. Satan has no end of 
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devices which he can employ. Whatever it was that he resorted to 
here, he succeeded in interrupting the meditation, if but for a few 
moments. But Satan underestimated David. This time David is 
alert. He recognizes the old evil Foe. David sees that the affront 
is really meant for his God. Now we can somewhat understand 
this abrupt and startling change of mood and this impassioned cry 
of hatred against Satan and his cohorts. “Surely Thou wilt slay the 
wicked, O God! Depart from me therefore, ye bloody men! For 
they speak against Thee wickedly, and Thine enemies take Thy 
name in vain. Do I not hate them, O Lord, that hate Thee? And 
am not I grieved with those that rise up against Thee? I hate them 
with perfect hatred; I count them mine enemies.” 


Some have said that this hatred is unchristian. But it is not 
directed against any person as such; instead, it is directed against 
the agents of Satan and the evil which they perpetrate. This is 
spoken in the same spirit in which Christ prayed: “I pray not for 
the world.” It is the “Thy will be done.” It is a protestation against 
evil and evil counsel and will. 


The lesson taught here for Christian living is expressed best by 
the hymn Mache dich, mein Geist, bereit. 
Rise, my soul, to watch and pray, 
From thy sleep awaken; 
Be not by the evil day 
Unawares o’ertaken. 
For the Foe, 
Well we know, 
Oft his harvest reapeth 
While the Christian sleepeth. 


The Foe is there, even when we pray, or when we think we are 
doing God a service, as was the case with Peter on the Mount. 
Sometimes we pray for the release of a loved one from some lin- 
gering sickness, when really we have been anxious ourselves to be 
freed from the burden of constant care he requires of us. He lingers 
on and on. Then the day comes, as some alert Christians have con- 
fessed, that we suddenly realize that we have been too anxious to 
have our cross and owr burden removed. Shamefacedly we make 
confession of our self-pity and ask for cheerful patience. Now the 
release comes for the suffering one, and angels bear the soul home. 
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David's outburst of righteous indignation does not last long. He 
leaves the evil ones to God. God will deal with them. And as 
abruptly as he had left the first mood, he returns to it and prays 
to the God of the universe: “Search me, O God, and know my 
heart; try me, and know my thoughts; and see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” David 
began this psalm: “Lord, Thou hast known me and searched me.” 
He ends it by asking for that searching. This is not a challenge 
to the all-knowing God to find wickedness where there is none, 
but a prayer for help in cleaning away the forgotten sins, and the 
unknown sins, which David knows are there (Ps.19:12). This 
is the hardest prayer for man to pray. It must be all or nothing. 
Before God there dare not be the slightest reservation, for this is 
complete rebellion against God. All or nothing —a complete con- 
fession is the prerequisite. If I am willing that “God search me and 
know my heart, try me and know my thoughts, and see if there 
be any wicked way in me,” then the God of the universe will also 
be the God of my salvation. Then I may lay my hand in His. Then 
will He lead me in the way everlasting. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


CORRECTION 


In the article “John Gerhard on Philosophy in Theology” in the 
September issue, pages 721—724, the terms xataoxohaotixds and 
] , , 
avaczohacttx0s should be corrected to read xataoxevactixds and 
Gvacxevactrxoc. 
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Studies on Free Texts jrom the Old Testament 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
ISAIAH 44:6-8 


The Text and Its Central Thought.— “Let God be your God,” seems 
to sum up the thought of the text. It is a text filled with doctrine. 
It reminds the reader that the Lord God made all things, rules all things, 
loves His creatures, seeks them, and would comfort them. In it God 
challenges men to produce another god who could do the same, who 
could foretell and then bring to pass, a god who could tell what is yet 
to be, a god who could speak in terms of eternity. The warning that 
is implied is: Beware of idols. Thou shalt have no other gods before 
Me. (See especially the verses following the text.) But the comforting 
promise is clearly stated: Fear not, nor be afraid. Hide yourself in Me, 
your Rock of Ages. 

The RSV gives a clearer translation of the text than the AV. It in- 
dicates that the thoughts expressed above are all textual. 


The Rock of Ages is not merely hinted at, but is taught in the text. 
The Lord calls Himself the First and the Last, not in any sense of the 
mere passing of time, not in relation to His creatures, as though He 
merely existed before them and will continue after they are gone. No, 
He is the eternal God, the Beginning and End of all things. He also 
uses the word “rock” in referring to Himself. It is a word occurring 
frequently in Scripture. In the Old Testament it is the word ¢sur, 
usually translated rock, but in a few instances inexactly translated God, 
as we find it also in the LXX. Figuratively it denotes a haven of refuge. 
(Cp. Deut. 32:1-43, which is a key passage for the understanding of 
the term and of our text as well; 1 Sam. 2:2; Is. 17:10; Ps. 18:2; 28:1; 
31:2; 42:9; 71:3, etc.) In the New Testament Paul speaks of Christ 
as this Rock of Israel (1 Cor. 10:4). Christ calls Himself a Rock 
(Petra) in the well-known passage in Matt. 16:18. Here and in 1 Cor. 
3:11 the Rock serves as the Foundation upon which the church is 
built. But foundation and place of refuge are not far apart. The 
thoughts are combined in the hymn “My Hope Is Built on Nothing 
Less” (No.370 in the Lutheran Hymnal). 

The Day and Its Theme.— The Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity 
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comes close to the end of the church year with its message concerning 
the Last Things. Note that this is also hinted at in the text. God has 
established an eternal people for Himself. 


The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.— The purpose of the text 
originally addressed to the Children of Israel by Isaiah, the prophet, 
was to exhort and especially to comfort the faithful Israelites who 
could see the day of captivity approaching. That meant the destruc- 
tion of the temple, the leveling of the Holy City, the disruption of 
worship, the deportation of God's people into a land of idol worship. 
Surely, there was need of the comfort of the text, Fear not, nor be 
afraid. ... You are My witnesses! Is there a god besides Me? There 
is no Rock; I know not any. In other words, I will still be your God 
in Babylon. No heathen gods can supplant Me. Let them try. Your 
future rests with Me as does your past. 

If we seek to apply these thoughts to our hearers, we are tempted to 
say: They face no Babylon, no deportation, no loss of Christian wor- 
ship. But we ought to keep in mind that our people, though not de- 
ported, except for those coming from subjugated peoples, are at least 
transported to areas far from home. Over three million young men 
and women are in the Armed Forces. Over two and a half million are 
away from home seeking an education. Many more millions are pulled 
away from home by employment or the lack of it. People living in 
the larger cities are often in the midst of crowds of people of whom 
they know no one. Idol worship of a subtler kind surrounds them. 
Unbelief is found everywhere. It may not have been evident in the 
foxholes, but it is in the barracks. It is only too evident in the class- 
rooms. It doesn’t seek to hide itself in the factories, the shops, the 
places of amusement. 

The Israelites were warned of an approaching calamity, and the 
faithful were told not to fear. God would be there. Are we sufficiently 
warning our people of the things all about them that are just as serious 
a trial of their faith as that experienced by the faithful in Isaiah’s time? 
Our people must be pointed to the God who is always there, the God 
who made us, rules us, seeks us, loves us, and would comfort us. Will 
not we worship Him, serve Him, return His love and pass it on to 
others, answer when He calls, and rejoice in His comfort? 

Sin and Its Fruits to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— Failure to 
appreciate God’s love, on the one hand, and often a failure to hold 
on to His promises when things look forbidding. People are too apt 
to look around for help when they ought to look up. Our God is the 
only God. 
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Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.— These lie in the names God 
uses in the text, Jehovah, the Covenant God, the God of Israel, the 
Lord of Hosts, the Rock of Ages. 


Outline 
God Has Us in Mind When He Speaks of Himself 


I. He gives us the only foundation for our faith 
II. He gives us the only assurance for our hope 
III. He gives us a true reason for our love 
Springfield, Ill. M. J. STEEGE 


TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
ISAIAH 8:9-17 


The Text and its Central Thought.— Approach this text with a view 
to developing a sermon theme that deals with basic political questions. 
The problem for the preacher is to garb the political aspects of Isaiah’s 
day in 20th-century terminology and to extract from the Old Testament 
political situation those principles that apply today. The Holy Spirit 
has carefully selected the international situation of that day for an en- 
during lesson on the role that God plays in politics. Israel was not 
merely an ethnic group that represented a political unit among others. 
Israel was nation and church, God’s “peculiar people.” Through this 
unique combination God had determined to send the Messiah. 

For background on Ahaz, king of Judah, read either 2 Chron. 28 
or 2 Kings 16 before the Epistle. At the moment, there is a cold war of 
maneuvering, negotiating a deal with Assyria against Syria and Israel, 
who threaten Judah. Into this atmosphere Isaiah broadcasts his pro- 
phetic analysis. “Be broken, ye peoples,” from YY , Qal imperative 
pl. masc. AV “Associate yourselves” does not make good sense. Fol- 
lowed by another imperative, “be broken with fear.” AV, “and ye shall 
be broken.” The third imperative, “give ear,” listen! /IX"“PND 53, 
“all from distant lands” — this indicates to whom the text is directed. 
Some universal lessons are to be established from that time, not only 
for Judah, Israel, Syria, and Assyria, but all nations at all times every- 
where. Again an imperative phrase closes v.9: “Gird yourselves,” 
THK, from WS, pl. masc. Hithpa., arm yourselves, mobilize! Tighten 
your belts, pat your holsters, break out the ammunition, “scramble” to 
meet the enemy, parade the weapons— and feel powerful? No! “Be 
ye dismayed!” Same word as above. From iron we go to paper; no 
doubt Isaiah has the signing of treaties, flurry of pens, and handshakes- 
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all-around scenes in mind. V.10, 7¥¥ 3¥Y, “counsel a counsel,” im- 
perative again, i.e., counsel together, and it will be broken in pieces. 
“Speak a word, and not will it stand.” It is the kind of counseling and 
words that leave God out; the attitude which assumes that the govern- 
ment, any government, is supreme. It may be a law over people, but 


not over God. “For with us is God,” by 32DY “D, same as v.8. See 
ch. 7:14. To summarize vv.9 and 10: Tons of armament and gallons 
of ink mean nothing unless you can say, “Immanuel.” Some say, “Let 
politics alone. God wants nothing to do with it!” The prophet, v. 11, 
“instructed,” warned, the content of which now follows. V.12, Ww? 
“conspiracy, better term than “confederacy,” though that is also in- 

volved. “Do not call WP everything which this people call 1.” The 
Assyrian alliance was scored. Isaiah and all like-minded were called 
traitors. So 1 Peter 3:14 quotes this verse. Have fear, but not their 
kind alone. God is still God, that is Fear Number One. Isaiah’s in- 
struction was not appreciated, though it was sound. V. 13, “Jehovah 
of hosts (of the armies, any army, every army, of Israel to the north, 
of Syria farther, and of Assyria still farther; of the U.S.A. or the 
U.S.S.R.) Him you shall sanctify, pronounce holy, Him fear, Him 
dread.” inx, 8371, 87) emphatic direction. If these things are so, 
then v.14; “So He will be for a wap, a sacred place, an asylum,” as 
the temple protects and surrounds with peace of mind, forgiveness, and 
a feeling that God is running things. If not that, then a contrasting 
opposite: “But for a stone of striking and for a rock of stumbling.” 
Cf. Rom.9:33 and 1 Peter 2:7. “For a trap and for a noose.” See 
Home Life im Bible Times, Klinck, page 5. In v. 15 the imagery is 
carried through. See Matt. 21:44 and Luke 10:18. “On it,” 03, that is, 
on Jehovah. Terms: stumble, fall, broken, snared, or whipped into 
a dangling position, captured. V.16 spoken to Isaiah, W¥ from 7¥, 
impv. masc. sing., Compress, bind up together as in a roll; this is the 
end of the sermon. 739M, “testimony,” from 73Y to repeat what God 
has here said, in vv. 12- 15, and now the preacher repeats. “Seal up,” 

also to Isaiah, “the Law,” 71m, a familiar term to designate God’s 
Word; so a clearly defined passage has here been added to the Scrip- 
ture. Significant. In v.20 these two terms are placed side by side again. 
V.17 Isaiah speaks of himself waiting patiently for Jehovah. See ch. 
30:18 and 64:4. 

The Day and Its Theme. — Whether by design or accident, this text 
coincides with Veterans’ Day, November 11, 1956 (Armistice Day). 
Note also the general election day of November 6 on the Tuesday 
previous. Has God anything to do with these matters? The activities 
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of government, whether in the formation of competing policies or the 
election to carry them out, is not over, beside, or in spite of God, but 
always under God. How much better if the individuals directly con- 
cerned and the citizenry have a God-fearing attitude! Christian people, 
caught in a welter of political news, domestic and foreign, may stumble 
into a state of submission and cynical indifference. Let one thing be 
impressed firmly, as Isaiah was, v.11, that God is very close to politics, 
7 Npina, “with a strong hand.” 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—To show that God and the 
politicians need not be separated. You may, and perhaps should be one. 
Refer to the unfortunate, exaggerated picture of government official- 
dom, as being fat-fronted, black-cigarred, and cruising in black limou- 
sines. The instruments of government, vv.9 and 10, such as alliances, 
deals, trades, and the like, may be legitimate activity. It is the “master 
of all” attitude, by king and people, the matching-off to the “let’s you 
and him fight” scheming that Isaiah-people decry. God does not need 
nor does He want to be enthroned by the government, or be officially 
declared to be God. God need not be legislated into existence, any 
more than He can be legislated out. God need not be put in the law 
books on paper, but sealed into the heart, v.16. The meetings need 
not be opened with prayer if each man worships Him in spirit and 
in truth. Daniel did his praying at home. The government need not 
be dedicated to the glory of God when the people in it are themselves 
dedicated. The text does not supply political detail, but political atti- 
tude. If we can move closer to God's viewpoint, we will step up our 
appetite for the detail. 


Sins to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— The government you live 
under is not something you are only wnder, but also for. Surely Isaiah 
was for his. The hands-off, ten-foot-pole, of-no-concern-to-me attitude 
is a sin of omission. To cultivate a studied avoidance of politics is to 
desanctify God and sanctify something else. It is a political disservice 
to God and man, national and international. Not everything that people 
call “conspiracy” is conspiracy. We choose to think that God does not 
concern Himself because it is not His department. At times He is 
as one who is hiding, watching, like a hunter behind the next tree, 
for His “machine” to spring, vv.14 and 17. The supreme law over 
every law is that God is over all and the relation of God to Judah 
as a nation was not to be silenced. But the prophet’s view was not 
appreciated, and it may be that some will not appreciate a sermon on 
this subject. A nation that commits a gigantic fraud for the good of 
its citizens is a curse, no matter how well accepted. To gain peace by 
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committing two enemies to butcher each other, is playing not only 
dirty, but bloody politics. Politics is serious business. It is God’s will 
that we take it seriously. 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel. — It was politics in the very worst 
sense that killed Jesus Christ. While the Son of God stood between 
His own people and the man washing his hands, the “politics” of 
Heaven had to be served. No “machine” ever worked so benevolently 
and so inexplicably as when He set His face to go to Jerusalem (Isaiah's 
town too) to meet the politicians, both Jewish and Roman, church and 
empire. While they played politics, He was signing their papers for 
Heaven with His own blood. The Immanuel of ch. 7:14; 8:& and 10, 
“God with us,” was completely fulfilled. God died for the politicians too. 

Illustrations and New Testament Parallels. —A discussion of do- 
mestic and foreign politics should not ignore the Master Politician. 
In v.11 God extends a strong hand with an overruling sweep. Then 
it was horses; now it is horsepower. The technology of swords and 
jet rotors will never slice the God-connecting string, v.16. God is 
not only the Master of, over, but for politicians. The people said, 
“Religion is O.K., but what we need now is what the Assyrians have.” 
Christ's political outlook was so disappointing to the leaders of Israel, 
so contrary to their specified Immanuel, that they stumbled on Him. 
They called Him a pacifist, traitor, anti-Jewish, a political zero. He 
stood before the (in the lowest sense of the term) small-time, master 
politician, Pontius Pilate. What well-chosen words, “My kingdom is 
not of this world”! But they did not mean He had nothing to do with 
the empire Pilate represented. It was just that He was tending to 
a kingdom more important at the moment. Explore the drama of that 
scene. 


Outline 
God and the Politicians 


I. Armament appropriators, v. 9. 

II. The paper shufflers, v. 10. 

III. Instructing the loyal opposition, v. 11. 

IV. Name callers, v. 12. 

V. False fears, v. 13. 

VI. God prognosticates, vv. 14, 15. 
VII. The winning party, God-elected, v. 16. 
VIII. Wait for the returns, v. 17. 


Schaumburg, Ill. F. A. HERTWIG, JR. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
PsALM 126 


The Text and Its Central Thought.— “Turn the captivity” is idio- 
matic for any great salvation (Job 42:10; Ps. 14:7. RSV, “restore the 
fortunes”). Though its use here does not in itself prove that the Baby- 
lonian Exile is in the mind of the psalmist, the likelihood is strong 
on other grounds that this is the context, and we shall so regard it. 


When Cyrus’ proclamation (Ezra 1) invited the Jews to return to 
their homeland, the great majority, being practical realists, preferred 
to stay comfortably where they were. Only a comparative handful, 
42,000 under Zerubbabel, possessed sufficient spiritual vision and fervor 
to return to the land of their fathers, rebuild city and temple, and under 
God re-establish His chosen nation. If they came looking for a para- 
dise, they were quickly and bitterly disillusioned. The land lay in ruin, 
city and temple utterly destroyed, family farms turned to jungle. Cen- 
turies before, their fathers had inherited what others had built (Deut. 
6:10,11); now everything had to be built from scratch. Neighbors 
made trouble, drought and crop failure added to the long woe. The 
vision that inspired the return faded, the fervor died. Building of city 
and temple ceased, as each wrestled with his own hardships in the 
simple battle for survival (Haggai 1). The spirit of gloom and com- 
plaint paralleled that of an earlier age, when Israel, gloriously delivered 
from Egypt, found herself in the wilderness and promptly forgot God. 


Our psalm seeks to restore the old vision and to place the hardships 
of the moment into their proper perspective under God’s grace. Two 
things the people must realize: 1) The immediate problems that so 
depress them cannot compare in difficulty with the truly “impossible” 
situation that was theirs in exile; 2) The Lord, who by restoring them 
to their own land has miraculously reclaimed them as His own, can 
surely be trusted to remember them in problems far less difficult. 


Recall the “great things” the Lord had done for them! They had 
been scattered through a vast realm, completely subjugated. Who 
could ever again rally them? Any such attempt would have been 
crushed as an act of rebellion. Though the prophets had spoken of 
return, the human impossibility of it had made them deeply aware 
of God's justice; surely they had forfeited forever all right to be called 
God's people! Therefore, when the proclamation was circulated under 
the seal of the Emperor, it was “like a dream.” What should move 
an absolute monarch to such unique concern for one despised people 
among the many nations scattered in captivity through his realm? 
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Why should he risk future insurrection, by rebuilding a stubborn and 
rebellious city (Ezra 4:12-16)? Why should a pagan ruler feel him- 
self responsible for rebuilding the temple of the Lord, and why should 
he loot his own treasuries to return the precious vessels and instruments 
long ago carried as booty to Babylon? Even the nations marveled when 
they saw it (v.2); and the Jews could not contain their joy and praise. 
“The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad!” There 
is your perspective, cries the psalm! If the Lord has revealed Himself 
to us in such power and grace, will He forget us now? “Lord, here 
is a new ‘captivity’ (v.4)! Thou who hast saved us once, save us again!” 

“As the streams in the south (Negeb).” This was dry country, with 
no natural springs. Streams flowed when it rained, but dried com- 
pletely in periods of drought. What shall the farmer do when the land 
is parched? Shall he withhold his little seed for fear of losing it in 
the ground? Or shall he, in spite of tears of anxiety, go forth, cast 
his whole future in the earth, so that it will be ready to receive the 
rain when God sends it? See Haggai’s application, ch. 1:4-11. How 
can they expect to reap blessings if they do not sow in faith? Reason 
and human experience may weep in the face of hardships and doubts; 
but faith sows nevertheless. And as sure as God is still God, the faith- 
ful sower will return with new songs of triumphant praise, “bringing 
his sheaves with him.” 

The Day and Its Theme.—The propers look toward the second 
coming of Christ. The Epistle, 1 Thess. 4:13-18, sees it primarily as 
a climax of joy and victory to the believers; the Gospel, Matt. 24:15-28, 
emphasizes its dread to the ungodly. The theme, as related to the 
text, may be stated: “The church's hope for every future deliverance 
rests in the God who has already redeemed sinners in Christ.” 

Goal and Purpose of the Sermon. — The “great thing” God has done 
for us is Christ. When Christ is truly the center of our thinking, all 
of life makes sense. Then, in moments of distress, we shall remember 
that the greatest problem of life is sin and unbelief within us, and 
from this we are already marvelously delivered. Surely, then, we shall 
not cease to praise and serve our God, but trust Him to deliver us 
also from the little “sufferings of this present time”! 

Sin and Its Fruits, to be Diagnosed and Remedied.— The negative 
of the above, namely, 1) that we magnify present problems out of 
proportion, by failure to appreciate the condemning horror of our sin; 
2) that we put God on trial, demanding that He solve the present 
evil, before we will truly love, trust, and serve Him; 3) that we thereby 
in our hearts forget the wonder of the “great things” God has done 
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for us, exalting the external and physical salvation above the internal 
and spiritual. 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.—To make sin and redemption 
the parallel to captivity and return, is not to turn the psalm into alle- 
gory. For the exiles the return was in itself pure Gospel — it was God 
telling them that all was forgiven, they were still His people; for their 
Messianic destiny was sacramentally attached to their possession of the 
promised land. God set the return, in which He for the sake of His 
chosen people marvelously interposed Himself into human affairs, as 
an historic event to which they should anchor their faith in His grace 
also for the future. Other such “anchors” in history were the call of 
Abraham, the Exodus, and the kingdom of David with the promises 
attached thereto. We, of course, have seen the ultimate such inter- 
position of God into history, in the life, Passion, and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. But in all this history there has been no change in the 
nature of grace itself, nor in the nature of God’s saving purposes and 
promises, nor in the nature of the faith for which God yearns and 
pleads, nor in the nature of the unbelief which opposes itself every 
step of the way, nor in the nature of the transformation of heart which 
the Holy Spirit must work to make a blind, earth-bound, rebellious 
sinner a grateful and trusting child of God. 

Illustrations and New Testament Parallels.— Illustrations abound in 
the text and its history. Possible introduction: How important the 
tule of perspective is to the landscape artist; how much more impor- 
tant that we view our whole life from the perspective of God's grace 
in Christ. The NT parallel which most admirably summarizes the 
theme is Rom. 8:32 and its context: “He that spared not His own 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him also 
freely give us all things?” 


Outline 
The Perspective of Grace 
I. “The Lord hath done great things for us” (vv. 1-3). 
A. The miracle of the return. Its implications. Their praise. 
B. The miracle of redemption. Its implications. Our praise. 


II. “Turn again our captivity.” 
A. The danger of forgetting. 
1. Like the Jews, we magnify the immediate problem out 
of proportion. 
2. Like them, we cease to glorify and trust God. 
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B. Remember: “They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” 
1. Tears—earthly anxiety. 
2. Sow —the activity of faith which keeps its perspective. 
3. Reap— God's unfailing promise. 


New Orleans, La. PAUL G. BRETSCHER 


THANKSGIVING DAY DEUTERONOMY 28:1-10 


The Text and Its Central Thought.— The setting for the text is 
memorable. The text is a part of the valedictory address of Moses. 
Now at the age of 120 years, having been the political and spiritual 
leader of God's people for 40 years, Moses addressed to them his part- 
ing words. “In sustained declamatory power, it stands unrivaled in 
the Old Testament.” (Deuteronomy, International Critical Commen- 
tary, p. 303.) 

Woven deep in the fabric of this text is the concept of the covenant 
relationship which God had established with His chosen people, Israel. 
This was a covenant of pure grace. In His mercy God had chosen 
Israel from among all the nations of the earth to be His own. He had 
pledged Himself to be their God and owned them His children. This 
covenant, of course, was centered in Christ, the promised Messiah. By 
giving them faith in this Savior, God made the Israelites individually 
His children. By faith He also empowered them to lead lives of 
gratitude. 

On their part they were now to live according to His will. To live 
contrary to God's will would be tantamount to breaking the covenant. 
In order to encourage the Children of Israel to live in the covenant of 
grace, God in this text shows them the blessings that will follow upon 
their obedience. These blessings are purely rewards of grace. They are 
not payment for works performed (Rom. 4:4), but blessings of grace 
which God promises shall follow upon obedience. Cf. 1 Cor. 3:8; 
Matt. 5:12; 6:33; Luke 6:23, 35; Luke 14:14; 1 Tim. 4:8; Heb. 10:35; 
Matt. 19:29. — Matt. 19:27—20: 16 is the locus classicus of Jesus’ teach- 
ing on the subject of rewards. Luther explains the purpose of these 
promises of rewards: 

But how, then, do you explain the many passages which speak of 

reward and merit? Of that we say to the common people that the 

promises of a reward are mighty consolations to the Christians. For 
after you have become a Christian . . . you will find that you must 
do and suffer much because of your faith and Baptism... . If, now, 
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He would let us remain without a word of consolation, we would de- 
spair because of this persecution and say: “Who wants to be a Christian, 
preach, and do good works? Is this to last eternally? Is it never going 
to change?” Here He steps up to us, consoles, strengthens us and 
says: “You are now in grace and God's children; although you must 
on that account suffer in the world, be not terrified, but be firm, do 
not permit these things to tire and weaken you, but let every man 
perform his own duty; he may fare badly, but that shall not be his 
loss; let him know that the kingdom of heaven is his and that he 
shall be richly repaid for it.” (St.L. VII, 666ff., in F. Pieper, Chris- 
tian Dogmatics, Ill, 58.) 


The central thought of the text, therefore, is simply this: God’s 
blessings follow obedience. Godliness is profitable. 

This text is both clear and graphic. V.1 establishes the basis upon 
which God promises that blessings shall follow (cf. also v.9). “If thou 
shalt hearken diligently unto the voice of the Lord, thy God,” refers to 
the hearing of faith. “To observe and to do all His commandments” 
refers to the fruits of faith in the lives of Christians. Without this 
faith and its fruits not blessing but curses will follow (cf. chapter 27). 
But with faith and its fruits, God’s blessing in richest measure will 
“come on thee” (v.2). The expression v.2 “shall overtake thee” indi- 
cates that the blessings are personified as coming from behind the per- 
son and catching up with him. 

The blessings themselves may be grouped in three classes: plenty, 
security, and pre-eminence. Vv. 3-6 and 8 refer to promises of plenty. 
God will bless their industrial and commercial pursuits in the city 
and their agriculture in the field (v.3). They shall have many children, 
large flocks, and bountiful harvests (vv. 4,8). Theirs shall be bounti- 
ful harvests of fruit (cf. v.5, “baskets”). The term “store” (v.5) is 
better translated “kneading troughs” and refers by metonomy to the 
rich provisions they shall have for preparing food for their tables. 

The second blessing is security. V.6 indicates God’s watchful care 
of them in their life. Even though enemies march against them in 
close battle array, they shall be thoroughly routed. They shall “flee be- 
fore thee seven ways” (v.7). Seven is the number of completeness. 
So victorious shall they be that nations “shall be afraid of thee” (v.10). 

The chief blessing is stated in v.9. The people of God shall remain 
a “holy people unto Himself.” They shall remain God’s own peculiar 
people, children of the covenant of grace, holy through Christ, the 
Savior. God will always remember His covenant which He established 
with their forefathers with an oath (v.9). (Cf. Gen.22:16; Heb. 
6:17,18.) As such, they shall always be set on high above all nations 
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of the earth (v.1). Moreover, all people will see that they are called 
by the name of the Lord (v.10). God’s name is called upon people 
when they are adopted by Him and made wholly His (Rom.9:4). 


What an encouragement these promises ought to be to Christians 
to live as children of the covenant! 


The Day and Its Theme.—There is a close relationship between 
the propers for Thanksgiving Day and our text. The Introit calls upon 
us to praise the Lord. In the Collect we praise the Lord for His pro- 
viding for all our wants, and pray that His Holy Spirit would lead us 
to express our gratitude through service. The Gospel, Luke 17:11-19, 
illustrates both ingratitude and gratitude; and the Epistle, 1 Tim. 2:1-8, 
encourages us to give thanks for all things. The theme for Parish 
Activities, Prayerful Giving, also lies close to the heart of the theme 
of the sermon. 


The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.— The goal of the sermon is 
to persuade people that genuine thanksgiving is thanks-living. The 
promised blessings of God are to serve as incentives to Christians to 
demonstrate their faith in dedicated lives of gratitude. 


Sin and Its Fruits to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— Although the 
text does not catalog specific sins, yet in the very admonition to 
“hearken diligently unto the voice of the Lord, thy God, to observe 
and to do all His commandments,” lies the indictment that we do not 
always do that. In fact, the sin in us all is that we forget the voice of 
the Lord and do that which seems good in our own eyes. That is sin. 
Moreover, the context indicates that failure to observe God’s command- 
ments brings God's curse. (Cf. chapter 27.) 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.— Expressions like “The Lord 
shall establish thee an holy nation unto Himself” (v.9) and “Thou 
art called by the name of the Lord” (v.10), directly invite the preach- 
ing of the explicit Gospel. We are holy before God only through Christ, 
our great High Priest. Moreover, when reference is made to the cov- 
enant relationship between Israel and God, the preacher must show 
that that covenant was in Christ. 

Illustration. Examples of blessing following upon obedience abound 
in the Scriptures. The whole history of Israel in the wilderness indi- 
cates how the blessings of the Lord overtook His people in time of 
need. One thinks also of how often God spoke reassuringly to Paul in 
crisis hours of his life. Illustrations of gratitude are found in the leper 
(Luke 17:11-19) and in Jacob (Gen. 28:20-22). 
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Outline 
Let Thanks Demonstrate Faith 
I. God's covenant of grace calls us to a life of thanks. 
A. God, through Moses, is addressing His covenant people. 
1. God established the covenant of grace in Christ. 
2. Out of gratitude Christians are to carry out their part in 
the covenant. 
B. The manner in which they are to show their gratitude. 
1. Hearken to God’s voice, v. 1. 
2. Do all His commandments, vv. 1,9. 


II. God promises to reward such a life. 
A. The blessings enumerated. 
1. Plenty, vv. 3-6, 8. 
2. Security, vv. 7, 10. 
3. Pre-eminence, vv. 9, 10. 
B. These blessings are rewards of grace. 
1. No work-righteousness here. 


2. But gracious promises to encourage us to do what God 
wants us to do. 


Springfield, Iil. HENRY J. EGGOLD 


TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
ZEPHANIAH 3:8,9 


The Text and Its Central Thought. — Zephaniah might well be called 
“the prophet’s prophet” for in his brief book he has condensed the 
heart of all prophetic utterances, namely that God punishes wickedness 
so that true religion might be built up (2:11). V.8 belongs to the 
second major portion of the prophecy, in which the people were called 
to repent, and v.9 belongs to the final portion, in which the prophet 
announced the final deliverance and salvation of God’s people. Thus 
the central thought of these two verses becomes a capsule statement of 
all true prophetic preaching and should be stated as follows: Believers 
trust in the Lord with repentant hearts, and they view all temporal 
judgments as parts of God's plan to spread His kingdom. 

The invitation contained in v.8 is intended only for believers, for 
‘Syn, “wait for me,” is only used for waiting in a believing attitude 
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for the Lord and His help (Ps. 33:20; Is. 8:17 especially; 30:18). The 
phrase “I will rise up to the prey” has been rendered in many ways. 
The LXX translates that the Lord will rise up sig waotieuov, “for 
a witness.” Jerome translated it in perpetuum, and thus followed the 
majority of Jewish commentators who had always understood this verse 
as a specific reference to the glorious restitution which the Messiah 
would bring to the Jews forever. Calvin limited the expression to the 
Lord's punitive judgment, likening it to the lion who tears his prey to 
pieces. Keil explains it as a reference to the “booty” of saved souls 
which will fall to the Lord as He pours out His indignations. The 
Hebrew usage and the context, plus New Testament parallels (Acts 
15:14), support this meaning. “Determination,” according to Keil, 
means the Lord's justice, which becomes unforgettably clear as He pun- 
ishes the hardened sinners and converts the elect to Himself. “Jealousy” 
here, as so often in the Old Testament, should be translated “zeal.” 

V.9 begins with an explanatory ‘3 by which the promise is con- 
nected with the threat of the preceding verse. Believers are to wait 
for the judgment, knowing that it will bring them redemption. Many 
commentators, including Luther, have explained “pure language” in 
the sense that the Lord will speak to the Gentiles in a clear and unmis- 
takable language after He had visited them in judgment “to call them 
all in the name of Jehovah, that they may serve Him as one man” 
(Luther). But Keil says 1373 does not mean intelligible, but rather pure, 
purified, sinless. Is.6:5 would be an important parallel passage. The 
lip is simply the organ by which a man expresses the thoughts of his 
heart, and so the phrase speaks of the conversion and resultant sancti- 
fication of the Gentiles. With their purified lips they shall call upon 
the name of Jehovah in a solemn and hearty manner instead of pollut- 
ing their lips with the names of idols as they had formerly done 
(1:4,5). “To serve with one shoulder” (literally) is to serve together 
with unanimity as a group of men might work together to carry a heavy 
burden. 

These two verses are thoroughly Messianic. The judgment of the 
Lord was not limited to the invasion of the Chaldeans (remember, 
though, that Zephaniah never bothers to identify the Lord’s instru- 
ment), but was to continue through the time of Christ and down to 
the final Judgment. The men with pure lips and willing shoulders are 
those of all periods who have been brought into Christ's kingdom and 
who have been made willing in the day of His power. 


The Day and Its Theme.— All the propers for the day direct our 
attention to the coming Judgment. The theme suggested for this series 
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of studies is “Trust in God for Endurance to the End.” This thought 
lends itself well also for the development of the text into a sermon. 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—To sharpen our people's 
thinking concerning God’s present and future judgments upon wicked- 
ness and to lead them to a greater appreciation of His gracious plan 
to deliver all men from this judgment through Christ, so that they 
may be led to call upon Him with pure lips and to serve Him with 
one consent until the final Judgment breaks upon them. 


Sin and Its Fruits to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— The current 
religious Leitmotif of the “cult of reassurance” that God is only love 
and that it is wrong to associate any thoughts of judgment with Him 
(Ferré, Peale, etc.). Any vain confidence that we have merited deliver- 
ance by churchgoing, giving, or working. Lip worship given to God 
and to idols of pleasure, convenience, and security at the same time. 
Our own failure to keep God’s grand world-wide plan of salvation 
uppermost in our minds at all times. Our weak faith which keeps us 
from waiting completely upon the Lord at all times. 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel. — These two verses point clearly 
to the work of our Lord Jesus Christ. The description of judgment 
takes our thoughts at once to God's great judgment upon sin, Calvary. 
The victorious note of v.9 finds its New Testament confirmation in 
the resurrection story. The deliverance from judgment comes only 
through personal faith in the atoning work of Jesus Christ. 

Illustrations and New Testament Parallels. —"I will rise up to the 
prey.” Compare Luke 1:68; Acts 15:14; Matt. 8:11; Luke 13:29; Rev. 
7:9. The role of judgment in building the Lord’s kingdom. See Jude 15; 
2 Thess. 1:7,8; Heb. 10:27; Rev.6:17. Compare also all the propers 
listed for this day. God’s justice will be manifested in His judgment. 
See Rom. 2:2,5; 2 Thess. 1:5; Rev. 16:5. 


Outline 
Introduction: Too many of us have made the Old Testament a closed 
book. As a result we have forgotten the prophetic message of judg- 
ment preceding redemption. God is both a God of love and a God of 
wrath. 
I. The Lord’s judgments are terrible. 

A. In Zephaniah’s prophecy. 1:1-4, 15,18; 2:8-11. Travelers 
generally agree that the ancient territory of the Moabites is 
today one of the most desolate areas in the world. Nineveh 
also lies in ruins. 
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B. His judgment against sin. Calvary. 
C. The final Judgment. “Depart from Me.” 


II. The Lord’s gracious purpose is unchanging. 
Even calamity serves this gracious purpose of the world-wide 
kingdom. Opus alienum — opus proprium. 


III. Therefore, trust in the Lord always. 
A. Make the Christian Church your place of refuge. 
B. Find your joy in calling upon Him with pure lips and in 
serving Him with one consent. 
C. Look forward to the final Day of the Lord. 


Janesville, Wis. HERBERT T. MAYER 


The Series of Sermon Studies Jor the 
New Church Year 


Beginning with the First Sunday in Advent, the format of the 
homiletical materials in the CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY 
will revert to outlines somewhat ampler in length than the past. The 
texts will be the Ranke Series of Epistle Pericopes. 

The Ranke Series is noteworthy for its long texts. Many preachers 
find long texts troublesome. Yet they are useful for supplying rich 
material that deepens the preacher's own preliminary understanding. 
They are useful provided that the preacher fastens upon a unified 
central thought and devotes his chief concern to the major message 
of the text. 

Sometimes long sermon texts do not lend themselves for reading to 
the congregation as it stands prior to the sermon. Where the congre- 
gation has the custom of being seated during the text, this presents 
no problem. Contributors are asked to suggest a brief extract or extracts 
of the text suitable for reading at the start of the sermon. 


TEXTS OF SERMON STUDIES FOR 1956—1957 


Date Day Text 
December 2, 1956 1 Ad. Col. 1:16-23 
December 9, 1956 2 Ad. Rom. 1:16-25 
December 16, 1956 3, Ad. 1 Peter 1:3-12 
December 23, 1956 4 Ad. Rom. 2:1-12 


December 25, 1956 Chris. Heb. 1:1-12 
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December 30, 1956 S. a. Chris. Heb. 3:1-6 
January 1, 1957 N. Y. 1 Peter 2:1-10 
January 6, 1957 Epiph. Rom. 3:23-31 
January 13, 1957 la.E. Rom. 4: 16-25 
January 20, 1957 2a.E. Rom. 5:1-5 
January 27, 1957 3a.E. Rom. 8:1-11 
February 3, 1957 4a. E. 1 Cor. 2:1-10 
February 10, 1957 Transfig. Rom. 13:1-7 
February 17, 1957 Sept. 2 Cor. 8:1-9 
February 24, 1957 Sexa. Rom. 14:13-19 
March 3, 1957 Quing. Rom. 10:8-18 
March 10, 1957 Invoc. Heb. 12:1-3 
March 17, 1957 Rem. Rom. 8:28-39 
March 24, 1957 Ocu. 2 Cor. 4:7-14 
March 31, 1957 Lae. 2 Cor. 5:14-21 
April 7, 1957 Jud. 1 Peter 1:13-21 
April 14, 1957 Palm S. 1 Peter 4:1-6 
April 18, 1957 M. Thur. 1 Cor. 11:26-29 
April 19, 1957 G. Fri. Rev. 5:1-14 
April 21, 1957 Easter 1 Cor. 15:20-28 
April 28, 1957 Quas. 1 Cor. 15:50-57 
May 5, 1957 Mis. D. 1 John 1:1-7 
May 12, 1957 Jub. 1 John 2:12-17 
May 19, 1957 Cant. 1 John 3:1-8 
May 26, 1957 Rog. 1 John 5:12-21 
May 30, 1957 Asc. Eph. 4:7-13 
June 2, 1957 Ex. Eph. 4:14-16 
June 9, 1957 Pent. Acts 2:1-21 
June 16, 1957 Tr. Eph. 1:3-14 
June 23, 1957 1 a. Fe, Acts 2:42-47 
June 30, 1957 2 a. Tr. Acts 3:1-9 

July 7, 1957 3a. Tr. Acts 3:9-26 
July 14, 1957 4a. Tr. Acts 4: 1-22 
July 21, 1957 5 a. Tr. Acts 4:23-31 
July 28, 1957 6 a. Tr. Acts 4:32—5, 11 
August 4, 1957 7 a. Tr. Acts 5:12-24 
August 11, 1957 8 a. Tr. Acts 6:1-7 
August 18, 1957 9a. Tr. Acts 7:51-59 
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August 25, 1957 
September 1, 1957 
September 8, 1957 
September 15, 1957 
September 22, 1957 
September 29, 1957 
October 6, 1957 
October 13, 1957 
October 20, 1957 
October 27, 1957 
October 31, 1957 
November 3, 1957 
November 10, 1957 
November 17, 1957 
November 24, 1957 
November 28, 1957 


10 a. Tr. 
11 a. Tr. 
i2 a. Tr. 
13a: as. 
14 a. Tr. 
15 a. Te. 
16 a. Tr. 
17 a. Tr. 
18 a. Tr. 
19 a. Tr. 
Reforma. 
20 a. Tr. 
21 a. Tr. 
22 a. Tr. 
23 a. Tr. 
Harv. 
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Acts 8:1-8 
Acts 8:9-25 
Acts 8:26-38 
Acts 9:1-22 
Acts 11:1-18 
Acts 14: 1-20 
Acts 16:13-40 
Acts 17:15-34 
Acts 20:17-38 
Acts 28:16-31 
2 Cor. 3:12-18 
Rev. 2:1-7 
Rev. 2:8-11 
Rev. 3:1-6 
Rev. 3:14-22 
1 Tim. 6:6-10 
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WHEN Is COUNSELING EFFECTIVE? 
As THEORY VIEWS IT 


It is not more than a few decades ago that any systematic study 
of counseling techniques was undertaken. Within that time several 
significant advances have been made, two of these being the develop- 
ment of psychological tests and the development of the client-centered 
approach. There are others. The interest in counseling has gathered 
momentum with the passing years. Much is being written about the 
subject, more churches and agencies are doing more about it. The 
theoretical orientations disclosed in all this activity, of course, differ. 
But there seem to be certain principles acceptable to the majority. 
This article will concern itself with some of these recurring theoretical 
postulates. 


Counseling Is Affected by the Counselor's Underlying Assumption 
About Personality Dynamics 

Counseling can hardly be effective without a workable and valid 
assumption about what people are and why they do what they do. 

Many counselors see their work from the adjustment point of view. 
Problem solutions depend on getting the counselee to change either 
the environment in which he lives or his pattern of reacting to the 
environment. If you can’t pass your courses, either drop out of school 
or study harder. There are, of course, many shades of dogma here, 
but the general approach assumes a person pliable enough that he 
can change. His inner dynamics do not enter much into the picture. 
This approach, while valid and useful as far as it goes, does not 
account for the depth of personality. It cannot handle too satisfac- 
torily the living, wishing, hating, fearful, driving person. 

While Freud can be blamed for many things, he can also be credited 
for introducing the idea that man has basic needs he strives to satisfy 
but that in the attempt to satisfy them he often meets with heavy 
social and personal opposition. What he cannot express, he must 
repress. Submerged, unconscious repressions, however, still boil and 
rumble around to give him all kinds of trouble. Freud's observations 
open the door to more dynamic understandings for counselors. 

A really fresh approach for the counselor is afforded by the later 
development of the client-centered school of thought, originally 
labeled nondirective. Carl Rogers accepted the ideas of the uncon- 
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scious and repression. But he, in a sense, substituted for Freud's 
destructive innate drives the idea that the individual has a positive 
force within himself that leads to growth and integration. When 
helped to meet and clarify his unconscious strivings, the individual 
has the ability to straighten himself out. Again these two views have 
certain validity. They are theoretical advances over the pure adjust- 
ment point of view, but, as far as the Christian is concerned, they 
do not yet reflect the whole story of personality nor account for 
everything that is true about the human being. 

From experience anyone can see that life is more than releasing 
the inner potentialities of the individual. Life must be fitted into 
a complicated and exhausting scheme, a scheme which involves what 
is right and wrong for the personality and for the personality as it 
tubs against other people. As people in communion with God and 
alert to His revelations, assumptions about the person with whom 
we are working must certainly include adjustment-needs, hostile im- 
pulses, and constructive drives, but must also recognize the moral 
obligations, the assistance and guidance of the Holy Spirit, the end 
and purpose of life in God, who gave Himself for this troubled soul 
before us. 


Counseling Is Made Effective When Helpful Precounseling Is Going On 

Counseling will occur only if the person in trouble feels that he 
can place his confidence in someone, specifically here the pastor. 
Thus counseling depends on certain precounseling conditions being 
right. There are any number of these qualifications that will encourage 
people to come to a potential counselor, but the most important ones 
center in the kind of person the counselor is. 

We might distinguish three kinds, although there are others. We 
might describe one group of possible counselors as persons who are 
playing the role of their particular office. Let’s say the typical picture 
of the pastor is one of an authority on high in whose presence the 
bravest soul trembles, who preaches Law fearlessly, condemns all sin 
forthrightly, and brooks no foolishness. A pastor may think that’s 
the way he ought to act. He may act that way because actually he’s 
afraid to act any other way. To act human, as he really is, would 
allow the parishioners to get out of hand and would thus threaten 
his ego, his self-esteem. Now when a person acts out such an 
authoritarian role, he does not accomplish what he wants. One of 
two things may occur. A member may grow excessively submissive 
to him and dependent on him, as he would to his own father. 
Or he may rebel against the portrayed authority, becoming spiteful 
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and unco-operative. Either alternative does not promote good coun- 
seling relationships. 

Sometimes a preacher feels that he has to get down to the level 
of his parishioners if he is to get along with them and thr, with him. 
He thinks that he can do this by being a good Joe, a don't-call-me- 
Rev. Thomson-just-call-me-Bill sort of preacher. The undue familiarity 
does not particularly help his position. In fact, people either like the 
level of fraternization, or they find it distasteful. In either case, when 
something is really on their mind, they won't be likely to come to 
someone with whom they have such a superficial standing or to 
someone with whom they feel ill at ease. This approach again stems 
from weakness. This pastor is again afraid of himself and his ability 
to win his people by a more genuine technique. 

Precounseling will draw people when the man is sure of himself, 
when he is confident of his own position because of his ability, labor, 
and experience at the task. Beyond that confidence he must also 
have an honest sympathy and love for the parishioner as an individual. 
His living faith in Christ must warm his life and promise warmth 
to the observer. He acts out no roles, he is himself. In everything 
that he does and says he creates confidence. 

One of the qualities that build willingness to confide is con- 
sistency. One teacher has said that the ability to remain consistent 
in all one’s dealings with people is one vital requirement for a suc- 
cessful ministry. It is also as vital for successful counseling. One 
cannot think of a pastor as one type of person at one time and 
another type in another situation. It then is apparent that the person 
is wearing a series of masks. The individual cannot be sure which 
mask the potential counselor will be wearing when he approaches him. 


Effective Counseling Depends on Following Certain Principles 

Much of the theory written today develops procedures reflecting 
to considerable degree the client-centered orientation of Carl Rogers. 
We cannot elaborate fully, but a few examples will demonstrate the 
general line that this thinking follows. 

Perhaps these few principles can most easily be pointed up by 
devising a hypothetical counseling situation, with a remark by the 
counselee and sample replies by counselors using one or the other 
unhappy and unprofitable approach. 

The counselee, a student doing poorly in high school, says to his 
pastor: “I’ve worried about this so long. Now I simply have to tell 
someone. I’m not at all sure that I'm going to make the grade. 
I think that I should give up my studies.” 
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One counselor replies: “Son, I’ve felt the same way many times. 
But you shouldn't give up. Once you've set your hand to a task, you 
should never turn back. Don’t you know that God promises to guide 
you in everything? Don’t let Him down.” It is obvious that this 
moralistic approach will either cause the student to kick over the traces 
completely or will muffle a voice that should be heard now. The right 
and wrong of an action can be arrived at with much more effectiveness 
by the counselee himself. 

Another replies to the same remarks: “Well, you've come to the 
right place this time. Just tell me the whole story. What's on your 
mind? I think that I can straighten this out for you.” While overdrawn 
perhaps, a reply like this may lead the man to retreat into his troubled 
shell. Once the advice is given, he will hurriedly leave. Little or no 
impression has been made because he hasn’t worked out the solution 
for himself. The course of action hasn't been really made a part of 
his own thinking. 

A third counselor might respond: “Are you sure that you want to 
give up your studies?” One of the helpful suggestions that theory 
makes is that the counselor should reply to the meaning and feeling 
that the counselee expresses rather than to the intellectual content. 
Here the fact that he is quitting his studies is a concrete matter easy 
to take a hold of, but the pent-up feeling that he is now ready to 
vent is the more important and fruitful lead for the counselor 
to follow. 

Another answers in this way: “I am anxious to help you.” This 
describes the situation correctly, the counselor is truly anxious. But 
if he tightens up, is concerned about his ability to help and shows it, 
if he therefore tries to lead the discussion, he will likely wreck the 
counseling. 

A happier reply is given by another counselor, who says simply: 
“You're disturbed and feel that you want to tell someone about it.” 
The reply allows the student to go on at his own rate, in his own way, 
with his story as he wants to tell it. It is not coercive or moralistic. 
It demonstrates the counselor’s interest without pressing his own 
role in the interview coming up. It responds to the real issue, to the 
meaning of the statement. 

To the casual observer this method of therapy sounds very easy, 
and simple to the point of being ridiculous. Actually, in practice, it is 
not easy to reply in such a way that the counselee feels that he wants 
and is able to go on in unfolding this difficult, involved, and painful 
business. Someone who knows the rules only and hasn’t mastered the 
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meaning of this approach might reply rather deadly, “You've really 
worried about this,” whereas the student would reply, “Yes, I have.” 
And there one would be stuck. 


Counseling Is Effective When Insight Is Reached 

Counseling, at least as it is being considered here, produces results 
when it leads to the abstract thing we call insight. Insight is a rela- 
tively sudden matter. It is complete when it occurs. It does not 
necessarily involve explanation on anyone’s part of what has occurred 
or what should now be done. It is more emotional than intellectual. 
It is the light, suddenly turned on and flooding the room. Facts and 
emotions that previously were felt singly and in a confused way 
now are seen in their right relation. Everything seems to make sense. 

Such insight depends in the first place on the counselee feeling 
some need, however vaguely. He comes a step closer to insight when 
the counselor is able to help him order the various unrelated bits of 
information and feeling pertinent to the problem. A promiscuous 
woman who blamed parents, husband, men in general, for her plight 
reached one level of insight when she finally was able to say: 
“I guess I've been looking for love all the time, but have been 
searching for it in the wrong way.” 

A slightly advanced step sometimes comes when the counselee 
admits that the fault may be his and that the responsibility for doing 
something about it is his. A teacher may blame lack of discipline 
on the character of the individual members of the class, the subject 
matter, and teaching aids made available to him, but finally may get 
on the track of correcting the situation when he says, “Maybe the 
trouble really begins with me.” 

Of course, when the cause is rooted out and the whole dynamics 
of the matter is laid out clearly, the final level of insight has been 
reached. It often is accompanied by a feeling of release, of well-being. 
With such insight, counseling is considered to be effective. 


Conclusion 

Theoretical approaches to counseling today emphasize the im- 
portance of the individual. No mechanical methods will do, no 
bossing by the counselor. Therapy must center in the unique individual 
who has the capacity, under proper counseling environment, to work 
through his own problem. KENNETH H. BREIMEIER 
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THE ROLE OF SCRIPTURE IN CATHOLIC THEOLOGY 


New Testament Abstracts is a new Catholic publication which “is 
intended to be a current yet permanent record of periodical literature 
about the New Testament.” The abstracts represent Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, American and European, writers on New Testament 
subjects. In the “Experimental Issue” of May 1956 there appears, 
among many other interesting abstracts, one of an article by A. Jones, 
Reflections on a Recent Dispute (Scripture 1956), in which the author 
writes, in part: “The recent quarrel concerning the perpetual virginity 
of Mary is a symptom of a deeper antagonism. V. Taylor suggests that 
the simplest and most natural explanation of the references to the 
brothers of Jesus in the Gospels is that Mary had other children. 
It is vital to the Catholic position that Scripture should not contradict 
dogma and that the private exegete, left to his own interpretative 
resources, cannot deduce from Scripture alone the positive demon- 
stration of all dogma. The Catholic theologian recognizes that the 
perpetual virginity of Mary is based on Tradition rather than Scripture. 
The Catholic differs from the Protestant on the very approach to the 
Word of God; this profound difference lies beneath the surface quarrel 
about our Lady’s perpetual virginity. . . . The Church received with 
equal veneration the sacred books and the apostolic traditions as two 
forms in which the Word of God makes itself heard. They are not 
two sources of revelation, but interpenetrate and explain one another. 
The Sacred Scripture, inspired as it is, is a fixed form with shortcomings; 
it demands further articulations and actualizations appropriate to this 
or that human time. Although revelation was given in its entirety 
in the apostolic age, it was given to be made more explicit and to 
achieve formulation and synthesis in the Church and by the Church. 
The Church’s consciousness of the Word within her becomes progres- 
sively sharper; it increasingly penetrates the committed Word. This 
consciousness is not merely the sum of Biblical scholarship for twenty 
centuries, but it transcends it — spiritus suggeret omnia (Jn 14:26). 
... The term Inspiration has become almost a monopoly of the sacred 
books. Besides it and superior to it is Apostolic Inspiration or Tra- 
dition. . . . So the Mary-doctrine, the glory of our age, is the extension 
of the mysterium Christi. The Catholic theologian welcomes this 
Mary-ward movement because it illustrates that Scripture is formally 
insufficient. The responsibility of supplying for this insufficiency is 
assumed by the Church. The Church in our age boldly displays the 
privileges of Mary.” JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
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LUTHERAN MINORITY CHURCHES IN EUROPE 


Under this heading, the Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung (June 1, 1956) 
publishes the report of the Lutheran World Federation on “Lutheran 
Minority Churches in Europe.” Of the Lutheran Free Churches con- 
nected with the Synodical Conference, only the “Ev.-Luth. Church of 
England,” with 550 baptized members, is mentioned. Added to the 
given statistics these would be increased by more than 100,000 adher- 
ents. The 2,225,837 members of the European Minority Churches, of 
whom a few are really “evangelical,” or wniert, form but one per cent 
of the more than 227 million population in Europe. France, with 40.5 
million inhabitants, has 283,000 Lutherans; Great Britain, with 44 mil- 
lion, 30,550; Holland, with over 9.5 million, 60,000; Italy, with 47 mil- 
lion, 4,251; Luxemburg, with 290,000, 4,400; Switzerland with 4.5 
million, 2,500; Yugoslavia, with 15.5 million, 99,547; Austria, with 
7 million, 390,043; Poland, with 25 million, 220,000; Romania, with 
15.5 million, 215,000; Czechoslovakia, with 12 million, 483,585; Hun- 
gary, with 9 million, 432,961. This report, of course, does not include 
the Lutheran State Churches in Germany and Scandinavia, the latter 
including Finland, whose total membership is estimated about 60 mil- 
lion. While among these millions there prevails a good deal of indif- 
ference to the Lutheran faith, nevertheless, they witness to the influ- 


ence of Luther's Reformation in Europe. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND NEW TESTAMENT COMPARISONS 


The Catholic Biblical Quarterly (July 1956) publishes under this 
title a large number of Qumran-NT parallels. These studies, the writer 
says, are less sensational than are the airy parallels between the “teacher 
of righteousness” and Jesus, yet they deserve recognition, since “they 
are, in varying degrees, making solid contributions to our understand- 
ing of the religious background of the NT, which no Scripture teacher 
can afford to neglect.” The list, he admits, is incomplete since the 
Qumran material has by no means been published in full. He believes 
that “many of the similarities between the NT and Qumran are due 
to a common source: the OT and the Apocryphal literature.” He adds, 
too, that “several references . . . involve significant contrasts as well 
as similarities.” Among the similarities which he quotes are the fol- 
lowing: “Holy Spirit,” “confession and baptism,” “raca,” “eternal fire,” 
“filled with Holy Spirit,” “fruit of the womb,” “men of good will,” 
“time of visitation,” “power of darkness,” “children of the light,” “sanc- 
tify by truth,” “stiff-necked, uncircumcised,” “day of wrath,” “chosen 
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by grace,” “Satan as angel of light,” “works of flesh and fruit of spirit,” 
“mystery of iniquity,” “new covenant,” “testing the spirits,” and so 
forth. In former articles on the Qumran scrolls it was stated positively 
that the sect’s “teacher of righteousness” cannot be identified with 
Christ, the divine Teacher of righteousness. Nor do the studies sug- 
gest that the NT writers have borrowed from the Qumran writings, 
either in word or content. The similarities, nevertheless, are interest- 
ing and are being widely studied. Under “Biblical and Archeological 
News” the periodical reports that the Aramaic “Fourth Scroll” of 
Qumran Cave I, which has been called “Apocryphal Lamech,” has now 
turned out to be a Midrash, or commentary, on Genesis. 


JOHN THEODORE MUBLLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


St. Paul, Minn.— Eleven teams of young people between the ages 
of 16 and 21 visited 161 congregations of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod this summer in an effort to strengthen youth work of 
the congregations. Visits of the teams were announced at the Synod’s 
national convention here. The caravaners, members of the Synod’s 
Walther League, received no salary. Cost of travel and lodging was pro- 
vided by the host congregation. 


St.Paul, Minn.—The president of the 5,000-member National 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, a group of Finnish background, told the 
convention of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod here: “I feel 
that the time is not too far off when we shall be an organic part of 
the Missouri Synod.” 

Dr. John E. Nopola, Esko, Minn., president of the Finnish group, 
appeared at the convention to extend appreciation of his 58-year-old 
church body to the Missouri Synod “for strengthening our confessional 
stand in the only manner in which it can be done — training a clergy 
which is true and faithful to Scripture and the Confessions of the Lu- 
theran Church.” Twenty-eight of the NELC’s 33 pastors have received 
their training at Concordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, IIl., 
a Missouri Synod institution. 


St.Paul, Minn.— Hope that a new Lutheran denomination to be 
formed by union of three bodies will hold doctrinal discussions with 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod was voiced by Dr. Fredrik 
A. Schiotz, president of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, when he 
greeted delegates to the Synod’s national convention here. Involved 
in the proposed union are the ELC, the American Lutheran Church, 
and the United Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
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Kansas City, Mo.— Clergymen were warned here against attempting 
to cure mental illness. The warning was sounded by Dr. R. Lofton 
Hudson, Kansas City pastor, author and columnist in an address to the 
Southern Baptist Pastors’ Conference. He said clergymen could help 
victims of mental distress most by steering them in the direction of aid 
from other sources. 

Dr. Hudson said the question of how clergymen should deal with 
mental illness was significant because “40 per cent of the mentally ill 
turn to a minister first for help.” 

“Ministers are not doctors, especially they are not psychiatrists,” he 
said. “And for the pastor to try to take over the work of a psychiatrist 
is sometimes futile and may be dangerous. 

“The pastor's greatest opportunity is in evaluating the nature of the 
troubles that people have and steering them in the direction of help 
from other sources.” 

Albany, N.Y.—The United Lutheran Synod of New York and 
New England assigned a white pastor to a Negro church and received 
a Negro congregation into membership in what was described as “an 
accelerated program of integration.” The actions were taken at the 
synod’s 28th annual convention here. 

The Rev. Robert Tage Neilssen of Brooklyn, N.Y., was ordained 
and assigned to the Church of the Transfiguration in New York City’s 
Harlem section. He is the first white clergyman called as pastor of 
a Negro congregation in the synod’s history. 

An all-Negro independent Methodist congregation at Roxbury, Mass., 
became a synod member. It will be known as All Saints Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. Its pastor, the Rev. Vernon E. Carter, has been study- 
ing at Philadelphia Theological Seminary since last July and members 
of the congregation have received instruction in Lutheran doctrine. 


Port Colborne, Ont. — Prospects for union of major Lutheran bodies 
is brighter in Canada than in the United States, officials of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Canada told its 94th annual convention here. 
The Rev. Karl J. Knauff, chairman of the synod’s executive committee, 
said “a feeling of optimism pervaded” a recent conference between 
delegates representing Canadian branches of the American Lutheran 
Church, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Lutheran Free Church 
in America, the United Evangelical Lutheran Church, and the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

If a union of these groups were to be effected and it was joined by 
the Augustana Lutherans of Western Canada, he pointed out, some 
125,000 Canadian Lutherans would be united under one denominational 
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banner. The Rev. Norman Berner of Waterloo, Ont., said the only 
major Lutheran group in Canada that has not taken part in the talks 
is the Missouri Synod, which has some 75,000 members in this country. 


Madrid. — Bishop Zacarias de Vizcarra, spiritual adviser to Spanish 
Catholic Action, charged here that Protestant activities are an increasing 
threat to Roman Catholic unity in Spain. He accused government 
authorities of being overly tolerant towards these activities. The 
bishop’s views were expressed in an article published in Ecclesia, 
official Catholic Action weekly, under the title “Broadside Against 
Spain’s Catholic Unity.” 

Bishop de Vizcarra criticized especially what he called the exces- 
sively large distribution of Bibles by Protestants in view of their 
comparatively small numbers. In writing of the distribution of 
Protestant Bibles, Bishop de Vizcarra alluded to the recent confiscation 
of over 36,000 Bibles and other religious volumes at the Madrid 
headquarters of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM NEWS BUREAU 
NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


Moorhead, Minn, — A trend toward greater liturgical uniformity was 
hailed here as the “most important single” development in the worship 
life of American Lutheranism today. At a meeting of the ministerium 
of the Augustana Lutheran Church, some 150 pastors were told that 
in this area “nothing is more significant than current efforts to create 
a uniform pattern of worship for all Lutherans in America.” 

. it may be reasonably hoped that the current effort toward the 
creation of a truly common order of Lutheran worship will bring about 
a new spirit of unity and mutuality,” asserted Dr. G. Everett Arden, 
professor of liturgics at Augustana Theological Seminary in Rock 
Island, Ill. He spoke at a session of the clergy preceding the opening 
of the 500,000-member denomination’s 97th annual synod. 

Dr. Arden said the new Service Book and Hymnal, which will be 
published next year by the eight church bodies participating in the 
National Lutheran Council, “will very definitely inspire the hope that 
eventually the Lutheran Churches in America will indeed become the 
Lutheran Church of America.” 

“In corporate worship, in education, and in many other fields, the 
Service Book will be, next to the Bible and Catechism, the Church’s 
most important single book of devotion and instruction,” Dr. Arden said. 

The groups co-operating in the project, the result of more than 
a decade of labor by thirty-four scholars and church musicians, represent 
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two thirds of the more than seven million Lutherans in the United 
States and Canada. The other one third of Lutherans are represented 
by The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod and several small bodies 
affiliated with it in the Lutheran Synodical Conference. 

Moorhead, Minn.— The Augustana Lutheran Church did some plain 
speaking here on the dangers of mixed marriages between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. Such marriages, the church declared in a strongly- 
worded resolution adopted by delegates to its 97th annual synod, “often 
result in marital unhappiness and disruption of normal home life for 
the children affected.” These mixed unions, it further warned, create 
situations “having far-reaching psychological, social, economic, and 
spiritual consequences.” 

Another section of the resolution deplored all interfaith marriages 
on the grounds that they “very often involve the danger of the denial 
of faith.” 

Discussion from the floor indicated that delegates felt this possibility 
could arise in marriages between Protestants of different denominational 
backgrounds. Included in the resolution were a series of positive 
recommendations that called upon parents and pastors to impress upon 
young people “the potential hazards of these interfaith marriages.” 
This should be done, it was said, by parents in their homes and by 
pastors through confirmation classes and youth groups and with the 
aid of Sunday school teachers. 

Pastors were also urged to “use their utmost endeavors by private 
pastoral counseling to aid their young people in this matter.” It was 
pointed out that “excellent explanatory materials” are available as the 
basis of such counseling. The Augustana Book Concern, publishing 
house of the church, was asked to assemble a kit of tracts or pamphlets 
on mixed marriages for mailing to each of the more than 1,200 pastors 
of the church. 

Geneva, Switzerland.— Lutheran Christians throughout the world 
number a minimum total of 69,397,211, according to statistics compiled 
by the Lutheran World Federation at its headquarters here. 

The figure covers about 150 church and mission groups in more 
than 60 countries, it was reported by Dr. Carl E. Lund-Quist, executive 
secretary of the federation, who said the estimates were based on the 
most recent data available in January of this year. 

The LWF estimates that Lutherans constitute three per cent of the 
world’s population, 2,400,000,000; 32 per cent of world Protestantism’s 
218,000,000; 20 per cent of non-Roman Christianity’s 346,000,000; 
and nine per cent of Christendom’s 771,000,000. 
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Of the total Lutherans, 47,880,759 are members of the 57 church 
bodies in 29 countries that are affiliated with the LWF, or 69 per cent 
of all Lutherans; 15,867,000 are members of Union Churches in Ger- 
many, and 5,649,452 belong to other Lutheran churches and groups. 


Dr. Lund-Quist said that the statistics do not take into account those 
countries where there is admittedly a Lutheran population but no 
organized church or mission. No attempt was made, he added, to 
include many small Lutheran congregations, such as in Belgium or 
German and Scandinavian emigrant congregations, as no reliable 
figures are available on these. 


More than half the total number of Lutherans are concentrated in 
Germany. Twelve member church bodies of the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Germany (VELKD) have a combined membership 
of 20,749,354, eight German Union Churches have 15,867,000 Lu- 
therans, and six other groups have 694,000 making a total of 
37,310,354. 

The United States and Canada are credited with 7,243,184 Lutherans, 
Sweden with 6,580,000, Finland with 4,225,749, Denmark with 
4,156,500 and Norway with 3,155,323, while Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania account for 1,165,000 in the USSR. 


Amsterdam, Holland. — Pulpit and altar fellowship has been estab- 
lished between the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the Netherlands 
and the Netherlands Reformed Church (Hervormde Kerk). When the 
synods of the respective churches met this spring, both considered and 
approved a document entitled “Consensus on the Holy Communion,” 
consisting of a series of statements on the Sacrament which had been 
agreed upon by a joint committee of the two groups. 

The committee based its discussion on the conviction that “discussions 
between the Lutheran and Reformed Churches can have any meaning 
only if the churches are prepared to go beyond the particularities of 
their respective confessions to a new dogmatic consideration of salvation 
in a new confrontation with the Holy Scriptures, which the Lord of 
the Church also gives in the Sacrament of Holy Communion.” 


The Lutheran Church of the Netherlands has 60,000 members and 
is headed by Dr. Johannes P. van Heest as president. It is a member 
of the Lutheran World Federation and, like the Netherlands Reformed 
Church, of the World Council of Churches. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY: THE PURPOSE OF ACTS AND OTHER 
PAPERS. By Burton S. Easton. Edited by Frederick C. Grant. Green- 
wich: The Seabury Press, 1954. 158 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


This small volume is intended as a memorial to B. S. Easton (1877 to 
1950), regarded in his time as the foremost Anglican New Testament 
scholar of America. Presumably many readers of this journal are ac- 
quainted with Easton’s contributions to the International Standard Bible 
Encyclopedia and the books which represent the most important of his 
many writings: The Gospel Before the Gospels (1928) and his com- 
mentaries on Luke (1926) and the Pastoral Letters (1947). His work 
on James will form a part of the last volume of the Interpreter’s Bible. 
In the present memorial volume his grateful student and later collaborator 
F. C. Grant reprints from the Anglican Theological Review his informa- 
tive and interesting biography of Easton. The core of the book is devoted 
to the reissue of Easton’s lectures on the “Purpose of Acts,” first pub- 
lished in 1936. To this are added, partly in abridged form, three articles 
of Easton that appeared in the same Anglican journal: “The Church in 
the New Testament,” “Jewish and Early Christian Ordination,” and 
“Authority and Liberty in the New Testament.” As in most of his 
writings, Easton also in these essays reveals both his great learning and 
his liberal positions in theology and Biblical criticism. Repeated reading 
of the 86-page treatment of the “Purpose of Acts” did not to this reviewer 
justify the editor’s judgment: “one of the best, though one of the briefest 
introductions to the earliest Church History, to Christian origins, and to 
the Book of Acts” (p.20). The lectures, indeed, are brilliantly written 
and give the reader some fresh and valid insights, but the central thesis 
which they seek to establish cannot be upheld. Starting with the unwar- 
ranted assumption that Theophilus was an influential Roman official, 
Easton adroitly manipulates the data in an effort to show that according 
to Luke “Christianity is no new and independent religion, about which 
the government still has to make up its mind. Christianity is nothing more 
nor less than Judaism, and as such has been explicitly recognized by Rome 
as a religio licita” (p.43). The basic error here is to make the Christian 
claim of the continuity of the Christian faith with the teaching and hope 
of the Old Testarnent an evidence that Luke regarded the church as a mere 
party in current Judaism. This error is supported by many other false 
assumptions which would require many pages to refute. We admit that 
Luke may have had as a secondary purpose in Acts the apologetic aim of 
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showing that the “Way” was politically innocuous; but clearly his chief 
purpose was to set forth, after his first treatise on the doing and the 
teaching of Christ in the days of His flesh, the continuing work of the 
exalted Christ, or, and this means the same thing, the acts of the Holy 
Spirit in and through the church, enabling it to spread from Jerusalem 
to Rome, breaking in upon the pagan world through the Judaism in 
which it was born and which had rejected its own Promised Savior 
and King. V. BARTLING 


THE PROPHETIC FAITH OF OUR FATHERS: THE HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF PROPHETIC INTERPRETATION. By Le 
Roy Edwin Froom. Washington: Review and Herald. Vol.1: Early 
Church Exposition, Deflections, and Medieval Revival; 1950; 1006 
pages. Vol. II: Pre-Reformation and Reformation Restoration and 
Second Departure; 1948; 863 pages. Vol. III: Part I— Colonial 
and Early National American Exposition, Part Il1— Old World Nine- 
teenth Century Advent Awakening; 1946; 802 pages. Vol. IV: 
New World Recovery and Consummation of Prophetic Interpreta- 
tion; 1954; 1295 pages. Cloth. $7.50 per volume. 


In his very useful description of the Seventh-day Adventists in Vergilius 
Ferm’s symposium, The American Church of the Protestant Heritage 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1953), the author of the present 
work — whose official position is field secretary of the General Conference 
of Seventh-day Adventists and professor of the history of prophetic inter- 
pretation at the Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary in Takoma 
Park — declares: “Seventh-day Adventists . . . consider themselves . . . 
in the line of those dissentients of the centuries who have ever upheld 
apostolic truth in contradistinction to apostasy and error. They hold that 
they are the continuation of the line of the Waldenses, Wycliffites, Hus- 
sites, Reformers, Baptists and Wesleyans, who have been raise’ up at 
various times to revive neglected and forsaken truths and to enunciate 
special truth whose time for emphasis had come.” (Page 380.) The 
present work is in a sense the documentation of this assertion. With 
vast patience and persistence, awesome diligence, and an almost Teutonic 
passion for completeness and documentation, Professor Froom has sought 
to assemble within these volumes every surviving reference that any 
exegete or theologian from the first century to the mid-nineteenth has 
spoken or written about the eschatological prophecies (chiefly in Daniel 
and the Revelation) that are one of the two foci of the Seventh-day 
Adventist system. While this work is in spirit and in language a frankly 
tendential tract, Professor Froom has amassed a huge quantity of secondary 
and primary references for which historians of exegesis and of Christian 
thought — regardless of affiliation —can well be grateful to him as well 
as to his denomination for financing the decades-long research and the 
publication expense that these volumes represent. The charts that help 
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to organize the abundant—and necessarily often repetitious — material, 
the cross referencing of the elaborate bibliographies (which run to a total 
of 129 pages) with the text, and the complete indices at the end of each 
volume greatly enhance the value of the series. In a work so extensive 
and so long in preparation omissions and slips are inevitable (and pardon- 
able). Thus this reviewer found no reference to Blessed Nicholas von 
Fliie, the Swiss eremite whose apocalyptic vision of Antichrist influenced 
Luther. Astonishingly also neither Luther's identification of the Pope with 
the Antichrist in the Smalcald Articles nor Melanchthon’s parallel utter- 
ances in the Apology are cited. Again, none of the bibliographies list Hans 
Preuss’ indispensable Die Vorstellungen vom Antichrist im spdteren 
Mittelalter, bei Luther und in der konfessionellen Polemik (Leipzig: 
J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1906). Of the Weimar edition of 
Luther's works Froom inexplicably appears to use only Vol. 6. Jung- 
Stilling deserves more than a second-hand reference to “Stilling” (III, 298). 
The statement “Luther began the study of law in 1501, for the usual four 
years” illustrates the slips encountered here and there. Similarly, Luther 
published his Svpputatio annorum mundi in 1541; Froom’s date, 1545 
(II, 279), saw the issuance of a second edition. In citing the prophecy 
of John Hilten in the Apology, Melanchthon has the Eisenach Franciscan 
say that the monks — not the Church, as Froom states (11, 154) — would 
not be able to resist the prophesied destroyer. In Volume IV the account 
of the beginnings of Seventh-day Adventism is a valuable contribution 
to the early history of the author’s denomination. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THAT OLD SERPENT —THE DEVIL. By E. J. Huegel. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing Company, 1954. 128 pages. Cloth. $1.95. 


A stirring appeal for an accelerated militant approach against the prince 
of this world is presented in this interesting booklet. The author takes 
a strongly confessional stand with regard to the problem of evil and 
the devil’s part in it. Satan’s rebellion against God, his activity in the 
Garden of Eden, his trial of Job, his temptation of Jesus, his unending 
onslaught against God and God’s children—all these are divinely re- 
vealed realities and not remnants of outmoded theology or diversionary 
tactics of a “scare program.” Nor does the writer stop there. Other basic 
doctrines of Christianity are accepted and defended with equal vigor as 
they relate to the theme. For all this one is grateful. One is compelled 
to disagree, however, when Christian apologetics and polemics are ac- 
credited to the influence of Satan rather than to the injunction of our 
holy God (p.96). It is noteworthy that this booklet is presented against 
the backdrop of a quarter century of missionary labor in Mexico —a center 
of idolatrous practices, especially also within the Roman Church. 


LORENZ WUNDERLICH 
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REVELATION TWENTY: AN EXPOSITION. By J. Marcellus Kik. 
Philadelphia: The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, 
1955. ix and 92 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 

Kik starts out by disavowing not only premillennialism and _post- 
millennialism, but also the amillennialism which refers the thousand-year 
period “to the intermediate state of the Christian soul in heaven” (p.3). 
His own interpretation is a modification of St. Augustine’s view. The 
“first resurrection” refers to the soul. The “second resurrection” is the 
general resurrection of the body at the coming of Christ. The “angel” 
who binds Satan is Christ. The “thousand” years are a “figurative expres- 
sion to describe the period of the Messianic Kingdom upon earth” (p. 29). 
The Kingdom blessings are spiritual and consist in a “state of society in 
which Christian opinion and morality will be dominant” (p.34). This 
will come about not cataclysmically, but by an almost imperceptible, 
gradual growth, which greater energy on the part of the church can ac- 
celerate. The reign of the saints with Christ is “over the devil, the flesh, 
and the world” (p.47). The pastor-author’s style is homiletical and 
somewhat repetitious. The interpretation is not wholly consistent; thus, 
despite the statement of Revelation 20:7 and the author's definition of 
the millennium as the “period from the ascension of Christ until His 
second coming” (p.59), Satan’s loosing will be the “period just before 
the second coming of the Lord” (ibid.). ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE PRACTICE AND POWER OF PRAYER. By John Sutherland 
Bonnell. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1954. 93 pages. 
$1.50. 

Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell herewith presents an eminently practical 
discussion of Christian prayer and prayer life. This brief book grew out 
of a series of sermons preached in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
of New York City and through the facilities of the American Broadcasting 
Company. The author brings a long and full ministry to his presentation. 
For him Christian prayer is an unlimited source for engaging the might 
of God. The effect of intercessory prayer on the lives of the petitioners 
as well as on those who are the object of such petitions is strikingly 
illustrated. A brief explanation of the Lord’s Prayer and of our Lord’s 
prayer in Gethsemane is followed by a category of answers to familiar 
inquiries with regard to prayer. Throughout the booklet this conviction 
of the author is expanded and exemplified: “I believe that prayer can 
become the most important fact in the life of modern-day persons who 
are willing to put this religious discipline to the test” (p.9). 

LORENZ WUNDERLICH 

WHEN THE KING COMES BACK. By Oswald J. Smith. Wheaton: 
Sword of the Lord Publishers, 1954. 136 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


Dr. Oswald J. Smith, pastor of The People’s Presbyterian Church of 
Toronto, Canada, for the past quarter century, offers an interpretation 
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of the Kingdom prophecies of the Scriptures. Prophetic passages from 
eleven of the Old Testament prophets as well as from the Psalter and 
from the New Testament are selected for special discussion. Each one 
of them, in the author's opinion, points to the millennium. Because 
“nearly all of the old commentaries spiritualize the predictions of the 
Old Testament prophets and confuse the kingdom with the Church,” he 
expresses a decided mistrust for most of these old commentaries and 
regards their interpretations as worthless. A rich ministry, ardent prayer 
life, a passion for missions, and an intimate knowledge of world condi- 
tions are deemed the essentials for mature judgment on the significance 
of prophetic Scriptures. The thought intrudes itself on this reviewer that 
severe critical scholarship also has merit. At the same time, one can be 
truly grateful that some of the essentials of Christian faith are firmly 
emphasized. LORENZ WUNDERLICH 


DIE HIMMLISCHE WELT IM URCHRISTENTUM UND SPAT- 
JUDENTUM. By Hans Bietenhard. Tiibingen: Verlag J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1951. 295 pages. Paper. DM 24,00. 


This volume —a reworking of the author’s Habilitationsschrift at the 
time he became Privatdozent on the University of Berne’s Evangelical 
theological faculty — is a careful and thorough historical, exegetical, and 
religio-historical inquiry into the possible or probable New Testament 
concepts of heaven in the light of the cosmology of later Judaism (from 
the second century B.C. on), as reflected both in the Pseudepigrapha and 
in the Talmudic materials. Bietenhard’s thesis is that “heaven” is the 
beyond; that the Christian message is wholly theological and Christo- 
logical, not in any degree cosmological; that it purposes to furnish neither 
a cosmology nor a “uranography”; that, in brief, “the Cross [of the suf- 
fering and exalted Christ] supersedes the cosmological kerygma of the 
apocalyptics and the rabbis; it has liberated the Christian message from 
a necessary connection with any particular cosmology” (p.263). Die 
himmlische Welt is of interest not only to exegetes and students of com- 
parative religion. Systematicians will find the stress on the fact that the 
spatial categories of the New Testament are designed to express the origin 
of the Lord Jesus and His salvation (p.84) and the interesting parallels 
between Hebrews and late Jewish literature (pp. 125—130) useful for 
their Christology; the section on the angels in heaven (pp. 101—142) 
useful for their angelology; the account of the development of Enoch- 
Metatron as a parallel of New Testament Messianism to a point where 
the danger of ditheism in Judaism became acute (pp. 143—162) useful 
for their theology; and the discussions of heaven as the place of bliss 
(pp. 161—191), of the heavenly Jerusalem (pp. 192—204), of the 
heavenly treasuries (pp.222—230), and of the heavenly books and 
tablets (pp. 231—254) useful not only for their eschatology, but for 
other articles, such as inspiration, as well. The section on heaven as the 
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site of hell and the dwelling place of Satan (pp. 205—221) is especially 
thought-provoking; the subject has particular interest in view of Eph. 6:12. 
Bietenhard’s comments on “Paradise” are interesting; he sees the close 
parallel between 2 Corinthians 12 and the eschatologically somewhat am- 
biguous and roughly contemporary 2 Enoch (pp. 161—171); he inclines 
to the view that St.Paul put “Paradise” in the third heaven (p. 166); 
here, too, the author would probably locate the Paradise of St. Luke 23:43 
(p. 171), although he concedes that it may have been conceived of as on 
the earth or under the earth (p. 185). ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


FAITH AND BEHAVIOR. By Chad Walsh and Eric Montizambert. 
New York: Morehouse-Gorham Company, 1954. 188 pages. Cloth. 
$2.75. 


This is a discussion of the ethical dilemmas which confront the Chris- 
tian in his day-to-day experiences. Two sections present a general dis- 
cussion of particular phases of Christian life, while the major portion 
treats problems of Christian morality in question-and answer form. Prac- 
tical value is added because these questions arise from actual case his- 
tories. No claim is made for “patent medicine formulas, guaranteed to 
cure.” The express purpose is rather to offer a general overview of the 
outlines of Christian behavior. Many of the answers are those to which 
Christians of all communions can subscribe, but wherever Christendom 
offers divided opinion, the counsel follows the Anglican tradition of faith 
and practice (both authors are clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church). What made this book particularly interesting to this reviewer 
is the courageous attempt to apply God’s Word to the daily decisions 
which confront the devout Christian who is aware of his ethical respon- 
sibilities in the home, on the job, and to society in general. 


LORENZ WUNDERLICH 


WHY I AM A LUTHERAN. By Victor E. Beck. New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1956. 180 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


The author is not one who, on the basis of mature judgment, chose 
the Lutheran Church, but he was brought into it in infancy. This reminds 
one of the statement of Luther that the church is our mother. The author 
found joy in his church membership, and his convictions grew over the 
years. 

This book may serve as an explanation of Lutheranism to those outside 
the church as well as a source of information for those in the Lutheran 
Church. The question “Why I am a Lutheran” is answered by telling the 
story of the Lutheran Church: its history, its basic convictions and _prin- 
ciples, its missions, its works of mercy, and the meaning of its faith in 
everyday life. E. L. LUEKER 
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DER GOTTESDIENST IM NEUEN TESTAMENT. By Gerhard Delling. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1952. 173 pages. Paper. 
DM. 9.80. 


A wealth of information has been included in this stimulating, compact, 
and comprehensive publication. Its healthy Lutheran bias enables the 
author to bring matters to a head without losing sight of the ecumenical 
character of liturgical worship. The author stresses that corporate worship 
of Christian people is of necessity a dynamic event which relates itself 
to God’s desire to redeem man from sin, death, and hell; every act of 
corporate worship and every event to which these acts are related is 
associated with Christ’s work of atonement. The preaching of the Gospel 
is, therefore, an integral part of this worship; the same applies also to the 
distribution of Holy Communion, which, too, is a proclamation of God's 
grace and mercy and which is, therefore, a celebration in the best sense 
of the term. The chief content of prayer in corporate worship should be 
to the effect that the Gospel of Jesus Christ be brought to all corners 
of the world; this is in keeping with the injunctions of St. Paul. Baptism 
naturally promotes not only private but also corporate worship. Corporate 
worship practices will obviously develop a distinctive type of vocabulary 
and language, a Kultsprache. The objectives of Christian worship, says 
Delling, are set forth in the 6voua ‘Inoot. While Christian worship thus 
becomes Christ-centered, its doxological character and emphases give it 
a distinct trinitarian stamp as well. The Amen, spoken or sung by the 
people, was added to doxologies because of their importance and profound 
meaning; it was not used indiscriminately and profusely. An Amen may, 
therefore, be thought of as a doxology in embryo and as a one-word 
restatement of the doxology. Like maranatha and abba, so is the Amen 
a meaningful cry of the people. On p.92 Delling states that St. Paul did 
not need the Holy Scriptures for the proclamation of the xnevyua; 
this we question, of course, though we admit that it is possible to preach 
the Gospel without quoting from Holy Writ. Again, when he discusses 
Holy Communion in Ch. IX, the author treads on thin ice. Noteworthy 
is his insistence that “truth,” “doctrine,” and “tradition” prevent Christian 
worship from becoming an expression of unclear and dissipated mysticism. 
“Christian worship,” he says, “does not develop a mysticism, a religious 
individualism, a subjective freedom, but a being bound {Gebundensein}, 
even in the proclamation, to Him who is the very Center of this message” 
— Jesus Christ (p.97). On the basis of Matt.6:5 the author concludes 
that Jesus rejected a legalistic observance of the hours of prayer of the 
Old Covenant, because He saw plainly the perils of a purely formal con- 
scientiousness in keeping them (p.146); we should have stressed the 
point that Jesus put Himself under the Law of the Old Dispensation 
until He Himself had wholly fulfilled it. The author is justified in 
emphasizing that Christian worship is not only doxological but also 
eschatological in character. Christian worship, he maintains, is the gift 
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and work of the Holy Ghost, whose advent Jesus had promised to His 
church for the last times, the era of the New Dispensation. 


WALTER E. BUSZIN 


AT DAWN OF DAY. By Olle Nystedt, translated by P. O. Bersell. Rock 
Island: Augustana Press, 1955. 397 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 


This is a series of daily devotions, each based on a Bible text, like 
our own Portals of Prayer, but covering the entire church year from 
Advent to Advent. In the main, the devotions which this reviewer perused 
are well done and edifying, but the trumpet gives a very uncertain and 
scarcely audible sound during Holy Week, when the real presence of 
Christ in the Holy Supper is discussed. However, the sacramental nature 
of the Holy Supper is clearly set forth. O. E. SOHN 


AMERICAN YOUTH IN TROUBLE. By Henry Rische. Westwood: 
Fleming H. Revell, 1956. 160 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

Millions of words of print have appeared since World War II on the 
subject of juvenile delinquency. Diagnoses and prescriptions have varied 
with the individual authors. In the privacy of their studies social scientists 
admitted wryly: We just don’t know what causes delinquency! 

The Rev. Rische’s book is not simply another match struck to dispel 
the frightening darkness of rampaging youthful rebellion. It is rather 
a distillation of some fifty articles and studies on the subject of the prob- 
lems of American youth. Utilizing his skills as a successful editor, he 
surveys the facts on broken homes, youthful drinking and gambling, and 
the influence of television and comics. 

The author displays an intense ethical concern. He does not stop with 
a negative description of shocking conditions. He points the path by 
appealing to more adult concern, both parental and community. The 
ultimate answer, he demonstrates, is neither social nor legislative, but 
religious! If the “main cause of juvenile delinquency lies in the lack 
of knowledge of God,” then the church must be in the vanguard offering 
the solution. 

A valuable source of information and stimulation for everyone in con- 
tact with young people today. D. S. SCHULLER 


MINISTERING TO THE SICK. By William Lauterbach. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1955. x + 291 pages. Paper. $2.00. 


This reviewer has been recommending Miénistering to the Sick to his 
classes as an excellent aid to young pastors in finding their way into this 
most difficult as well as most blessed phase of the Christian ministry. 
This is not a scientific treatment of sick visitation, but a series of prac- 
tical observations and suggestions based on long experience in the parish 
ministry. Every pastor will profit from a careful reading of this book. 
O. E. SOHN 
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THAT I MAY BE HIS OWN. By R. C. Rein. St.Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1954. 79 pages. Paper. 60 cents. 

A very well-done presentation of Christian stewardship in its various 
ramifications. In twelve chapters the author discusses the basis, implica- 
tions, and manifestations of Christian stewardship together with the true 
spirit and reward of faithful administration of our God-given endow- 
ments. To each chapter is appended a series of questions for further 
discussion. An ideal manual for group instruction. O. E. SOHN 


CHRIST IN THE LITURGY. By Illtyd Trethowan. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1952. 150 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

This small volume gives the reader evidence that Rome changes its 
emphases. Its second chapter, “The Christian Mystery,” indicates that 
its author is a disciple of Odo Casel, whose book Das Christliche Kult- 
mysterium, has evidently made a great impression on Dom Illtyd and 
whose theology prompted the title of the present book. We regret that 
the author neglects his title sadly in the remaining chapters of his book 
and often loses himself and his readers in a maze of monastic sophistry. 
That is what usually happens when Christ does not remain the center of 
a theology. Nevertheless it is refreshing to hear the author say in the 
cited chapter: “The Liturgy presupposes an all-over grasp of theology 
which is not at all common nowadays. But we have to remember that 
the liturgical rites have never been the sole source of a Christian's in- 
struction. The word must be preached. Certainly the preaching of the 
word is part of the Liturgy.” (Page 14.) In discussing the liturgical 
year (Ch. VI), he states: “At the Epiphany we celebrate the recognition 
by the world of Christ as God. Not to realize that Christmas Jeads to this 
is to confuse means with ends. It may even be a sign of a certain senti- 
mentalism, a superficiality which fails in some degree to appreciate the 
essence of Christianity. We see here a clear example of the way in 
which the Liturgy is a true school of saints.” (Pp. 76,77.) Some will 
be surprised to read statements like this: “A time may come when the 
Gregorian chant so far ceases to have any meaning for us that there is 
no point in trying to retain any of it” (p.109). Again, he insists that 
“a re-education of the faithful in the Bible must accompany liturgical 
preaching if our efforts are to produce solid and lasting results” (p. 117). 
In suggesting a program of action he asserts: “It is true, in general, that 
we must bring the people up to the level of the Liturgy and not bring it 
down to their level. . . . One thing is perfectly clear: that the great mass 
of the people is woefully ignorant of the significance of the Liturgy and 
of their part in it” (p.118). He justifies the use of the Psalms in these 
terms: “A knowledge of the Psalter will lead naturally to the desire for 
a fuller knowledge of the Old Testament, not to speak of the New. And 
thus that biblical culture, to which I have attributed so great an im- 
portance in the revival of the Liturgy, may perhaps become more vigorous 
among us” (pp. 127,128). The auchor quotes at length from The Mass 
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of the Future, by Gerald Ellard, the American Jesuit, and advocates with 
the latter that liturgical hymns be written to serve as Introits and Graduals 
in the Mass. Lutherans have done this for four hundred years. So far we 
have heard it stressed that Lutheranism has received much of its liturgical 
heritage from Rome; perhaps the day has come when the reverse pro- 
cedure is beginning to take place. WALTER E. BUSZIN 


HOW TO MAKE SENSE. By Rudolf Flesch. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1954. 202 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


The irrepressible Flesch, who recently stirred up a national tempest 
in his newspaper campaign for phonetic reading, publishes another in 
his series of “How To” books, repeating many of the old ideas and phobias, 
with a useful admixture of semantic jargon and an appendix with a new 
formula for readability. Flesch is a good sample of the style that he 
advocates, and the preacher can learn from him how to overcome drab 
and technical language and think in terms of human interest. 


RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


QUACKERY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By Albert Lynd. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1954. ix and 282 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


The title indicates the content of this book. It is a forthright attack 
on malpractice in public education, indicting particularly the “copper- 
riveted bureaucracy” of educationists who are remodeling American schools 
according to theories largely unknown to the public. 

The author is a friend of public schools, but disturbed. He is a former 
college teacher of history and a member of the School Board in Sharon, 
Mass., near Boston. Whatever the reader’s reaction to his book, the author 
does have the courage to “damm the epithets” hurled at him for voicing 
his objections to educational “quackery,” “shoddy pseudointellectual pre- 
tensions,” “research shows,” “the scramble for semester hours,” “winds of 
educational doctrine,” “hocus-pocus in Education with an upper-case E,” 
and “oceans of piffle.” The proposed solution, consisting chiefly of better 
teachers, higher standards, and more attractive salaries, appears inadequate. 

Pastors, teachers, and parents should be urged to read occasionally 
a book of this kind. A. G. MERKENS 


PRINCIPLES OF EXPOSITORY PREACHING. By Merrill F. Unger. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, c. 1955. 267 pages. 
Cloth. $3.50. 

This is an ample volume with a general index and a Scriptural index. 
Its definition of expository preaching does not confine it to preaching the 
Bible in sequence or to expounding larger texts exclusively, as some writers 
view it, but relates it to the preaching from texts which are expounded 
according to accurate and reasonable principles of hermeneutics. Dr. 
Unger, a professor at the millennialist Dallas Theological Seminary and 
a Biblical archaeologist by training, discusses trends in the church which 
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oppose the expository method, among them “the lack of Bible-centered 
emphasis in orthodox conservatism.” The “obstacle” to which the bulk 
of the book is directed is “the widespread antipathy to the premillennial- 
dispensational system of interpretation.” “There are strong reasons to 
support the claim that the premillennial plan is manifestly superior to 
non-premillennial plans because of its marvelous ability to open up the 
Word of God, especially the prophetic portions” (p.22). Much of the 
rest of the book is actually a textbook on hermeneutics with a strong 
premillennial slant. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


TOWARD A THEOLOGY OF EVANGELISM. By Julian N. Hartt. 
New York: Abingdon Press, c. 1955. 123 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 

The author is professor at Yale University Divinity School. He seeks 
to validate the commission of the church to evangelize. His method in- 
corporates philosophical as well as Scriptural premises. Interesting is his 
attack on religious sentimentalism (p.31), his interpretation of Jesus as 
the kingdom of God (p.39), the analysis of the witness of the church 
(p. 74), the diagnosis of cultural pride of the church (pp.91ff.). “The 
Race with Time” is an interesting chapter on the urgency of the evan- 
gelistic task. The author leans over backward to be silent about a picture 
or message of atonement through the Cross. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


DIE EVANGELISCHE KIRCHE UND DIE POLITIK. By Helmuth 
Thielicke. 2d ed. Stuttgart: Evangelisches Verlagswerk, 1953. 76 
pages. Paper. 

Thielicke, now of Hamburg, has firsthand knowledge of the East- 
West conflict and has experienced the problems confronted by Christians 
living in a totalitarian state. In this tract he applies theoretically developed 
principles of Christian ethics to some concrete and hotly debated social 
and political questions or problems of the times. How may the church, 
and how may it not, speak or take position with regard to these questions 
and problems? Is the church competent to become involved in social 
and political, national and international, problems? If it becomes involved 
by taking sides, does it not thereby neglect its own distinctive task and 
become engaged in politics? 

The author asserts and deplores the fact that the churches of the Ref- 
ormation have heretofore placed the chief accent of their theological 
labors upon theological doctrine, without following through on the ethical 
deductions which must be drawn from these doctrines. He calls upon 
theologians to cast aside false restraints and to spell out clearly the mes- 
sage of the Christian faith with respect to labor, politics, and society in 
general. However, the task of the church is not to change the orders of 
the aeons but to change persons; not to devise and promote political and 
social programs but in pastoral concern to arouse Christians from their 
social and political apathy, indecision, and silence; not to engage in 
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“direct” politics, but to exert influence “indirectly” by speaking ad ho- 
minem; for example, by speaking the doctrine of justification to Philemon 
in such a manner that he understands its implications respecting slavery 
as represented by Onesimus. 

This small book, like the author's larger Theologische Ethik, occupies 
a worthy place among the growing number of books published on the 
subject of the church’s stake in politics. A. G. MERKENS 


THE MAN WHO WOULD PREACH. By Robert E. Keighton. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1956. 128 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


THE MAKING OF THE SERMON. By Robert J. McCracken. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 98 pages and index. Cloth. $2.00. 


THE BURDEN OF THE LORD. By Ian Macpherson. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1955. 157 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


Keighton is professor of preaching and worship at Crozer (Baptist) 
Seminary. His book, heavily crowded with quotation, urges the reader 
to take the calling of preaching seriously and to take pains to master facts 
and to utilize techniques to fullest advantage. 

McCracken, Fosdick’s successor at New York’s Riverside Church, is 
a Scot, who taught in Canada before returning to the pulpit. The book 
comprises lectures given at Princeton and elsewhere, has a pleasantly 
humorous style, traverses some of the bread-and-butter areas of the 
preacher’s problems of material and preparation, and is a quick refresher 
on the whole field. The brief index is helpful. 

Macpherson is a Free Church pastor of Birmingham, England. His book 
is inspirational in purpose. The last chapter concerns the actual delivery 
of the sermon and discusses the standard problems of rapport, using notes, 
preaching old sermons, pace and gesture. The author succeeds in main- 
taining a balance between the theological and the technical ingredients 
of his book. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


* 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude further discussion of its contents in the Book Review section.) 


Sermon Seeds. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1956. 95 pages. 
Cloth. $1.75. This is Volume X of the publishers’ Ménister’s Handbook 
Series. It contains several hundred statements of themes -and parts from 
the published works of Charles Simeon, James Stalker, John R. MacDuff, 
Robert Murray McCheyne, Richard Newton, William Jay, Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon, Alexander Maclaren, and others. 

Luke the Physician, and Other Studies in the History of Religion. By 
W.R. Ramsay. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1956. xiv+418 pages, 
plus 24 full-page plates. Cloth. $4.50. An important standard work, 
now almost fifty years old, receives new currency in this photolithoreprinted 
reissue of the 1908 London edition. 
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The Power of the Blood of Jesus and the Blood of the Cross. By 
Andrew Murray; translated from the Dutch by William M. Douglas. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1954. 192 pages. Cloth. 
$2.00. Originally published in 1935 as two separate titles, the present 
work is a second impression of the combined English edition of 1951. 

The Writings of James Arminius. Translated from the Latin by James 
Nichols and W. R. Bagnall. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1956. 
xv+1,976 pages in three volumes. Cloth. $17.50 the set. We have here 
a photolithoprinted reissue of the 1853 Buffalo edition of Bagnall’s sup- 
plemented edition of Nichols’ English version of James Arminius’ Latin 
works. The publishers deserve praise for making the writings of this 
accidentally influential theologian available to the English-speaking reli- 
gious world once more. The translated texts are offered without note or 
comment apart from Bagnall’s seven-page biographical memoir, which 
opens Volume I. 

The Path: The Failure of the Faith Doctine and the Awakening of Self- 
Knowledge Through Grace. By Will C. Clark. New York: The William- 
Frederick Press, 1956. 212 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 

The Critical Years: The Reconstitution of the Anglican Church in the 
United States of America, 1780—1789. By Clara O. Loveland. Green- 
wich: The Seabury Press, 1956. vii+-311 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

An Historian’s Approach to Religion. By Arnold Toynbee. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. ix+318 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

Wilhelm Loehe als Katechet und als Seelsorger. By Hans Kressel. 
Neuendettelsau: Freimund-Verlag, 1955. 216 pages. Cloth. DM 9.60. 

Man in the Process of Time: A Christian Assessment of the Powers and 
Functions of Human Personality. By J. Stafford Wright. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1956. 192 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Immortality. By Loraine Boettner. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1956. 159 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

Units in Religion for Lutheran Schools: Building for Eternity (Upper 
Grades, Book 2). By Wm. A. Kramer. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1956. 182 pages. Paper. $1.25. Teacher’s Manual. 146 pages. 
Paper. $1.25. 

Die theologische Erlklaerung von Barmen 1934 und ihr Verhaeltnis 
zum lutherischen Bekenntnis (Luthertum, Heft 18). By Heinz Brunotte. 
Berlin: Lutherisches Verlagshaus, 1955. 32 pages. Paper. Price not given. 

Geschichte des Kirchenrechts. Volume Il: Das Kirchenrecht der abend- 
laendischen Christenheit. By Willibald M. Ploechl. Munich: Verlag Herold, 
1955. 500 pages. Paper. DM 28.40. 

Das Konzil von Chalkedon: Geschichte und Gegenwart. By Aloys Grill- 
meier und Heinrich Bacht. Wuerzburg: Echter-Verlag, 1952—54. 
Volume II: Entscheidung um Chalkedon. xiv+967 pages. Cloth, DM 
40.00; paper, DM 36.00. Volume III: Chalkedon heute. vii+981 pages. 
Price not given. 

Geschichte und Heilsgeschichte in der Theologie Rudolf Bultmanns 
(Beitraege zur historischen Theologie, Volume 19). By Heinrich Ott. 
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Tuebingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1955. vii+221 pages. Paper. 
DM 21.00. 

Sexus und Ehe bei Luther (Schriften der Luther-Agricola-Gesell- 
schaft 10). By Olavi Lahteenmaki. Helsinki: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 
1955. 195 pages. Paper. Price not given. 

Growth in Worship: A Manual for Youth Counselors. By Alfred P. 
Klausler. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1956. 108 pages. 
Paper. $1.25. 

Paul Schneider: The Pastor of Buchenwald. By E. H. Robertson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company (London: SCM Press), 1956. 128 pages. 
Cloth. $2.00. 

Life and Love: A Christian View of Sex. By Clyde M. Narramore. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1956. 186 pages. Paper, 
$1.50; cloth, $2.50. 

Coming In on the Beam: A Look at America’s Teen-ager. By Gordon 
R. McLean. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1956. 64 pages. 
Paper. $1.00. 

Guiding the Young Child: Parent Guidance Series No.5. By Ellen K. 
Jagow. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1956. 44 pages. Paper. 
30 cents. 

Notes for Men’s Meetings. Edited by S. R. Briggs and John H. Elliott. 
Chicago: Moody Press, 1956. 64 pages. Paper. 75 cents. 

Kingdom and Church: A Study in the Theology of the Reformation. 
By T. F. Torrance. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1956. viii+168 pages. 
Cloth. 16/-. 

Cyril of Jerusalem and Nemesius of Emesa. Edited by William Telfer. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. 466 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

What They Believe: A Survey of Religious Faith Among Groups of 
College Students. By G. Edwin Covington. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. xiii+-109 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

Wilderness Christians: The Moravian Mission to the Delaware Indians. 
By Elma E. Gray. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1955. xi+354 pages. 
Cloth. $5.00. 

60 Playtime Games. By Lora Lee Parrott. Grand Rapids: Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1956. 64 pages. Paper. $1.00. 

Fun and Festival from Southeast Asia. By Constance M. Hallock. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1956. 48 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

The Chance Character of Human Existence. By John Brill. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. 150 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

Social Responsibility in Farm Leadership: An Analysis of Farm Prob- 
lems and Farm Leadership in Action. By Walter W. Wilcox. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. xi+194 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Life’s Convictions. By Turner Hamilton Holt. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1956. 95 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

Dictionary of Latin Literature. By James H. Mantinband. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. vii+303 pages. Cloth. $7.50. 
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Current Problems in Religion. By Hermon F. Bell. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. x+648 pages. Cloth. $10.00. 

Portraits of Bible Women. By Ethel Clark Lewis. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1956. 252 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Judaism: Fossil or Ferment? By Eliezer Berkovits. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. xii+176 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 

This Is Israel: Palestine — Y esterday, Today, and Tomorrow. By Theo- 
dore Huebener and Carl Hermann Voss. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. x+166 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 

From Alexander to Constantine: Passages and Documents Illustrating the 
History of Social and Political Ideas 336 B.C—A.D. 337. By Ernest 
Barker. New York: Oxford University Press, 1956. xxv+505 pages. 
Cloth. $8.00. 

The Love Ethic of D. H. Lawrence. By Mark Spilka. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1955. xi+244 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 

Understanding the Methodist Church. By Nolan B. Harmon. Nash- 
ville: The Methodist Publishing House, 1955. 191 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 

The Story of Stewardship in the United States of America. By George 
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